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kiddies know the 
name branded on 
every fruit means 


quality =i 


qg% Miniature Spr nant of 
LUE GOOSE room Pe 
ter. Othe original beauti ully 
lithographed in colors has been 
pronounced the most artistic 
and effective bit of fruit adver- 
tising ever created. These pos- 
ters are largely used in stores 
and are shown in subway and 
elevated railroad stations in 
the larger cities. The Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. other- 
wise places its reliance in the 
liberal use of space in news- 
papers —— in the consum.- 
ing mar 





It Takes Quality Fertilizer to 


Crow Quality Crops 


And Napp Brand Fertilizer is a quality fertilizer in ev- 
ery sense of the word. It is carefully made to high stand- 
ards. It contains only the best of materials. No acid- 
treated rock phosphate is used in its formulas. Kreiss 
Process Non-Acid Phosphate supplies high phosphorus 
availability and is used exclusively in Napp Brand Fertil- 
izer. 


Though fertilizers which can truthfully boast of no 
acidity are usually high priced, exclusive rights on the 
Kreiss Process, modern machinery, modern methods and 
quantity production make Napp Brand Fertilizer obtain- 
able at a reasonable figure.. 


Write today for price list and 
booklet “‘Quality Fertilizer 
With the Acid Left Out.” 


Non-Acid Fertilizer & 


Chemical Company 
Lakeland, Florida 


Genuine Napp Brand Non-Acid Fertilizer is also 
Manufactured at 


Bradentown Vero Homestéad 
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Plant Tangerines| 


The market’ on Tangerines opened this year at $6.00 to $6.50 per box 
F. O. B. shipping point. 
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The demand for this fancy citrus fruit is always great and it therefore 


brings uniformly high returns year after year. 
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For the first time in the history of this company we have ready for deliv- 
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ery an adequate supply of Tangerine trees. We have many thousands, 
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all genuine Dancy, budded from our own commercial Tangerine groves. 
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They are one year buds on four year old rough lemon root systems. 
Sizes run 3, § and 3, and every tree shipped will be a perfect tree. 
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“GLEN TREES GROW” 
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Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 


Winter Haven Florida Clen Saint Mary 


OVER FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAS MADE 
THIS THE LARGEST CITRUS NURSERY IN FLORIDA 
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MARKETING A BUMPER 
CITRUS CROP 
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Sealds 
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Barring unforeseen calamities, Florida’s 
citrus production will steadily increase. 
According to government survey, there are 
approximately 50,000 acres of oranges and 
grapefruit still to come into bearing. Hun- 
dreds of other young groves are annually 
increasing their yield. Should another 
tree never be planted, it is estimated that 
in ten years the state’s fruit crop may 
total thirty, or even forty, million boxes. 

It is therefore reasonable to expect that 
we shall witness many “bumper” crops, es- 
tablishing from year to year new production 
records. Last year Florida had its biggest 
citrus yield, more than sixteen million boxes. 
Another larger crop is in prospect for the 


shipping season now beginning. 

Years ago, when Florida’s annual crop 
averaged but a few million boxes, it was a 
comparatively simple matter to broadcast 
shipments with a good chance of finding a 
ready demand and satisfactory prices for 


fruit. There were plenty of markets for 
Florida oranges and grapefruit and less like- 
lihood of the various agencies conflicting in 
their sales efforts. Market flooding was not 
so serious a problem. 

With larger crops each year however, the 
task of successfully merchandising Florida 
fruit is becoming increasingly difficult. The 
scope of markets is becoming more limited. 
Those that have been developed get fruit 
from a number of selling agencies, Ship- 
ments are made from Florida without re- 


gard to the volume of fruit already enroute 
to centers of distribution. When this vol- 
ume arrives it often floods the markets. 
Supply exceeds demand, and lower prices in- 
variably result. 


If our “bumper” crops are to be sold at 
prices which will pay producers a fair profit, 
still other new markets must be developed, 
consumer consumption increased, and or- 
derly selling must be conducted under the 
supervision of one large agency, fully ac- 
quainted with every phase of the marketing 
situation. 

There is but one organization qualified to 
handle the marketing of Florida’s citrus 
crops so as to get the best returns possible 
for the grower. That agency is the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, a cooperative, non-profit 
marketing association, owned and controlled 
solely for their best interests. 


Full credit for what has been done in de- 
veloping consumer demand for Florida fruit, 
and for what has been accomplished in sta- 
bilizing markets by consistent, orderly sales 
policies, must, and is, given the Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange, even by those growers who 
through speculation in their crops try to 
make more than the other fellow. 


Only through cooperative marketing 
(with all of the growers of the state selling 
their fruit together through one organiza- 
tion) can the ever-increasing crops of Flor- 
ida be sold at a fair profit for the producer. 


Six thousand of Florida’s citrus growers are now regularly selling their 
fruit through the Florida Citrus Exchange—and getting the high dollar 
for their crops. Other producers can do the same by joining the coopera- 


tive movement. 


They can not only get all the profits from the sale of 


their fruit, but can greatly aid) in the upbuilding of their industry. 
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Dieback of Citrus Trees 


By R. E. Lenfest, Winter Park, Florida 


The purpose of this paper is not to 
give a technical discussion of the sub- 
ject, which also includes ammonia- 
tion and frenching as phases of this 
trouble, but to give some observations 
concerning these conditions and sev- 
eral of the factors influencing them. 

Described in everyday terms, die- 
back seems to be a sort of malnutri- 
tion or indigestion of the tree. It is 
the name applied to a condition of the 
tree and is not a very accurate name. 
It should not be confused with the ef- 
fect and appearance of withertip and 
other troubles which result in the 
presence of dead wood. Heavy crops, 
especially if the fruit is held late, will 
often result in large amounts of dead 
wood. This is quite markedly true of 
grapefruit trees. Not all trees having 
large amounts of dead wood are af- 
fected with dieback, nor do all dieback 
trees have much dead wood. Very 
often trees affected with dieback 
show no abnormal amount of dead 
wood, at least till later in the develop- 
ment of the trouble. The dead wood 
resulting from dieback generally 
shows that the wood when alive was 
of characteristic dieback type, such 
as droopy, angular, “S” shaped, hav- 
ing gum pockets or bark excresence, 
multiple buds, or bunchy growth. 

It may be interesting to mention 
here most of the symptoms and indi- 
cations of dieback—bark excresence, 
gum pockets, found in immature wood 
near leaf nodes, also in the segment 
angles of fruit; stained terminal 
branches and twigs; staining of the 
leaf, petiole and midrib; “S” shaped 
and droopy terminal growth; deep 
green color and large coarse leaves; 


frenched, pointed leaves—these are 
often fleshy and brittle; bunchy 
growth—a tendency toward multiple 
buds; club-shaped terminal growth, 
seemingly a bunchy or multiple bud 
growth that has grown out an inch 
or more instead of stopping all at 
once—this occurs on vigorous, an- 
gular, droopy growth; wood flexible 
—too easily bent or twisted; fruit 
coarse; fruit scarred with ammonia- 
tion markings; color of young, badly 
ammoniated fruit generally has yel- 
lowish cast; fruit too hard and firm, 
lacking in resiliency (this symptom 
when noted in half-grown fruit indi- 
cates that it will be very liable to split 
before reaching maturity); wood too 
angular and not well filled out; stub- 


Lynn Haven, Fla., Nov. 2. 
The Citrus Industry, 
415 Stovall-Nelson Bldg., 
Tampa, Florida. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find my 
check for three years’ subscrip- 
tion. Your publication is a very 
valuable one to the average am- 
ateur citrus grower. Personally, 
| would not be without it for 
several times the present sub- 
scription price. The only com- 
plaint that | can find is that 
your subscription is entirely too 
cheap. 

With best wishes for greater 
and broader success for The 
Citrus Industry, | am, 

Yours very truly, 

Louis Kline. 





by growth—especially if bunchy and 
possibly frenched; malformed, crink- 
led leaves—not caused by wind or me- 
chanical injury; the wood may be 
dark and hardened. Seldom, if ever, 
are all symptoms found on one tree— 
often only a few symptoms are pres- 
ent. 

Dieback may be divided into two 
types, acute and chronic. Ammonia- 
tion is the effect of the disease as 
shown by the fruit. frenching is one 
serious phase of the disease and when 
this stage is reached it may be said 
that the trouble has become chronic. 
Dieback seems to be brought on by a 
number of conditions, or combinations 
of conditions. Giving the tree an un- 
balanced ration may do its share in 
causing the _ trouble. Overfeeding 
trees gives an unbalanced ration and 
may be done by using too large 
amounts of fertliizer, too high an an- 
alysis of ammonia, or both. Such 
practice is very apt to bring on die- 
back conditions, especially if most or 
all the ammonia is derived from in- 
organic sources. This is not meant 
to condemn the use of inorganic 
sources of ammonia as they are VERY 
important in the satisfactory growing 
of citrus trees and especially of the 
fruit, but to call attention to the fact 
that they should be used with care 
and understanding of their effect. 
Some organic sources of ammonia if 
used in excess may produce dieback 
and ammoniation, but generally in a 
lesser degree and it takes longer to 
do the harm, since most organic 
sources are more slowly available de- 
pending on the ammonia analysis, 
the coarseness of the particles, and 
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the rate at which they decompose 
within the soil. Whenever dieback 
troubles can be directly traced to the 
use of organic ammonia, it will usual- 
ly be found that excessive amounts 
of an organic material, running high 
in ammonia and made up of fine, rap- 
idly-available particles, have been 
used, or added in addition to regular 
applications of fertilizer. The sources 
of organic ammonia, having high an- 
alysis and rapid availability, should 
also be used carefully. Quite proba- 
bly there are few, if any, standard 
brands of citrus fertilizer that con- 
tain enough of these high priced, 
quickly available sources of organic 
ammonia to cause dieback. 

Long periods of drouth followed by 
heavy rains will very often cause 
trouble. When two or possibly three 
applications of fertilizer of normal 
amounts and analysis are put on at 
the regular times with but little rain 
between applications, an overfed con- 
dition generally results when the 
rains start. This may occur following 
the period covered by the fall, spring 
and summer applications in the order 
named. If there is a distinct lack of 
moisture over such a period the later 
applications should almost always be 
reduced in amounts and the condition 
of the trees carefully watched to 
keep them normal. 


Another way in which improper 


feeding may be done is by putting 
fertilizer too close to the trees and in 
too narrow a band. Fertilizer should 
be spread each time just a little far- 
ther than the roots extend until the 
fertilizer areas and roots meet. It 
should then be scattered broadcast 


and evenly. A great many growers 
do not realize how far out the roots 
extend. The only safe way to make 
sure of this is to dig near a number 
of average sized trees and find the 
average distance to which the roots 
extend and learn whether or) not they 
meet in the middles. 

One reason why many growers over- 
feed orange trees is because they 
have orange, grapefruit and tangerine 
trees of the same age and have over- 
looked the fact that orange trees can- 
not handle as much fertilizer as 
grapefruit and tangerine trees of the 
same age and size. Then some vari- 
eties of oranges may require differ- 
ent methods of feeding. 

There are several other conditions 
that may induce many of the symp- 
toms of dieback. Poor drainage may 
bring on dieback conditions. In this 
connection it might be well to mention 
the effect of clay or some other im- 
pervious layer being within a few 
feet of the surface in that the trees 
along the lower edge get most of the 
food that is put on the ground as the 
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only leaching that can take place is 
laterally and often this is not very 
rapid. This condition may exist even 
though the soil seems to be perfectly 
drained because it is on high land, 
often well above any nearby lakes. 
This fact, when not taken into con- 
sideration, will be very apt to bring 
about a condition of overfeeding, es- 
pecially in the lower parts of a grove 
planted on a hillside. The type and 
quality of soil should always be con- 
sidered carefully when deciding how 
to take care of the trees. 

The various root stocks seem to re- 
quire different methods of cultiva- 
tion and sometimes different methods 
of fertilization also. 

Deep plowing and excessive deep 
cultivation will tend to cause dieback 
and especially a frenched condition 
as will be mentioned later. 

Another condition that often exists 
in old seedling groves and in some of 
the older budded groves is that the 
trees are set very close together. 
When this is the case they are so 
crowded that by the time they are 
mature the actual leaf surface or top 
of the tree is much smaller than a 
tree of the same age having room 
enough to expand and make a growth 
on the sides of the tree. When this 
is not taken into account the close- 
set trees are often given the same 
amount of fertilizer a normal shaped 
tree would get. The result is that the 
close set trees are often overfed and 
the fruit becomes coarse and ammo- 
niated. 

Having trees set too deep will cause 
trouble. The crown roots should be 
at ground surface or slightly above, 
as has been brought out in another 
paper on this program. The time to 
make sure of this is when the trees 
are set. Be sure that the crown 
roots are up where they belong and 
that the lateral and fibrous roots are 
carefully placed. The cost per tree 
for the actual work of setting is small 
compared to the original cost of the 
trees. Thus it cannot pay to rush 
the planting. 

Ammoniation is the effect of the 
dieback condition of the tree as shown 
by the fruit. When small the badly 
ammoniated fruit generally has a 
yellowish tinge with the brownish 
surface markings and often gum de- 
posits in the center of the fruit. This 


‘fruit generally drops before attaining 


much size. The markings on the old- 
er fruit are quite characteristic yet 
when not very severe some have trou- 
ble distinguishing it from melanose. 
A simple comparison of the two may 
be helpful. The melanose markings 
affect the surface and the dark scab- 
like spots may be lifted up disclosing 
tissue of fairly normal color under- 


neath. The ammoniation markings 
cannot be so easily lifted off and the 
tissue underneath has a stained and 
often brownish appearance. , The mel- 
anose markings are caused by a sur- 
face infection of the melanose fungus, 
resulting in the characteristic spots 
which are quite clearly described as 
scab-like. The ammoniation markings 
seem to be due to a gummy substance 
coming from within the fruit and thus 
more or less affecting the entire thick- 
ness of the rind and not the surface 
alone. Another method of distinguish- 
ing them is to cut a small wedge- 
shaped piece out of the rind through 
the spots in question and note the 
color of the underlying tissue. Badly 
ammoniated fruit, in addition to hav- 
ing the characteristic surface mark- 
ings and splitting, will often have a 
gummy deposit in the segment angles 
in the center of the fruit. 

Frenching is a term applied to the 
peculiar yellowing of the leaves. It 
is quite characteristic in that the 
leaves remain green along the midrib 
and internal veins and become yellow 
in the fleshy part between midrib and 
veins. Another condition that is of- 
ten confused with frenching is where 
the leaves show lack of food or a 
starved condition. ‘The difference in 
appearance is that the pattern is ex- 
actly opposite. The leaves showing 
hunger are yellow along the midrib 
and veins and green in the fleshy 
part of the leaf. 

It may be well to mention here the 
results that often appear when trees 
carrying a heavy crop and in normal 
condition have been consistently bear- 
ing heavy crops and when for some 
reason one or more applications of 
fertilizer have been skipped. The 
leaves rapidly take on an appearance 
very similar to frenched leaves. So 
closely do they resemble frenching 
that it requires some close observa- 
tion to detect the difference. In a 
short time the leaves drop, twigs and 
branches die and fruit drops. When 
trees are definitely known to be in 
this condition a moderate application 
of nitrate of soda will generally ef- 
fect a speedy recovery. But be SURE 
the condition is as stated above before 
psing this treatment. 

The hunger leaves can often be 
brought back to good color, but very 
little change can be produced in the 
frenched leaves. The change in ap- 
pearance of the frenched tree must 
come from normal new growth being 
produced. It is especially important 
to notice these differences as the 
frenched trees should not receive the 
same treatment as those showing lack 
of food. The frenched trees are un- 
healthy while those showing hunger 
may be healthy yet underfed. 
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Frenching may result from most 
any of the causes of dieback. It is 
often caused by deep plowing and 
déep cultivation, or both—where many 
of thé crown roots and main feeder 
rdots are repeatedly being disturbed, 
especially if fertilizer of high ammo- 
hia content derived chiefly from in- 
organic sources has beén used con- 
tinuously. The use of lime in various 
forms on light sandy soil has brought 
on many serious cases of frenching. 
Continued overfeeding also will of- 
ten result in frenching. 

So far few suggestions have been 
made which might help overcome 
these conditions of the trees. In clos- 
ing an attempt will be made to do this 
briefly. 


If it is a matter of drainage, make 
ditches deep and large enough to car- 
ry off excess water. Where trees are 
planted on ridges the furrows or 
ditches between should be as deep 
as possible and the beds as high and 
wide as can be made so that the trees 
will at all times have plenty of good 
normal roots above the line of water- 
soaked soil. Trees with crown roots 
too deep should be raised or have soil 
removed to proper level by hand or 
cultural methods. 


When non-bearing trees and even 
young bearing trees are very badly 
affected with dieback, showing some 
or all of the following symptoms: 
deep green color, multiple buds, gum 
pockets, bark excresence, flexible 
wood, but with little or no frenching, 
discontinue fertilizer for one applica- 
tion or even for a whole year if wb- 
servation of color and condition from 
time to time shows this to be advis- 
able. The use of bluestone will help 
to hasten recovery. Keep cultivation 
shallow and minimum in amount, 
without letting trees suffer during 
dry weather. When fertilizing, use 
fair amounts of potash, also of phos- 
phoric acid in the mixed fertilizers, 
and low ammonia content having at 
least half of this from slow-acting 
sources. When the trees have be- 
come normal, fertilize and care for 
them as normal trees, without forcing 
too rapidly. 

In handling older dieback trees it 
is generally not advisable to dison- 
tinue fertilizer for so long a period, 
although this has often been done 
with satisfactory results. Reduce 
amounts and use low ammonia analy- 
sis or make a greater reduction of a 
higher analysis if this is desired. 
Have about half of the ammonia from 
slow acting sources. Maintain a good 
amount of phosphoric acid and also 
of potash. The use of bluestone is 
also advisable in amounts varying 
with the size of the trees. The use 
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of Bordeaux or bordeaux-oil sprays 
has given good results in checking 
dieback troubles. If the symptom of 
being too firm is shown by the fruit 
when about half grown, and the pre- 
vious crop was troubled by splitting, 
or it is feared the present crop will 
split, the use of two applications of 
bluestone about six weeks apart will 
very often check the tendency to split. 
Bluestone should not be considered 
as a substitute for fertilizer but only 
to be used where need of it is indicat- 
ed and discontinued when trees have 
become nornial. Its action on the 
trees is not definitely known. Bone 
is a very safe source of slow ammo- 
nia. Be sure that fertilizer and blue- 
stone are scattered out evenly and as 
far as the roots extend. Broadcast if 
the roots meet in the middle. Re- 
member that fertilizer can be added 
more easily than it can be taken away 
or the effect of an overdose counter- 
acted. Quite often very good results 
may be obtained by the use of a mix- 
ture made of three parts acid phos- 
phate and one part high grade sul- 
phate of potash analyzing about 0-12-12 
and of this mixture using about one- 
third less than the regular amounts 
of fertilizer. 

When trees are frenched deep plow- 
ing, deep or excessive cultivation 
should be discontinued. In faet deep 
plowing or deep cultivation should 
never be included in grove practice. 
Any unfavorable condition of drain- 
age or setting should be remedied. 
The fertilizer should have a low am- 
monia analysis of which half or more 
should be from slow acting sources 
such as bone. The amounts used 
should generally be reduced some- 
what. Quite liberal applications of 
good stable manure will be beneficial. 
Bluestone also seems to aid in recov- 


ery. Increasing the amount of phos- 
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phate and of potash, especially the 
latter, has been helpful in a number 
of cases. This being done by separate 
applications of phosphates or potash, 
by use of the mixture mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, or by in- 
creasing the amounts of these mate- 
rials, especially potash, in the analy- 
sis of mixed fertilizer. If the french- 
ing is the result of lime injury the 
recovery of the trees will probably 
be slow and the use of stable manure 
will be found to be especially helpful. 
Just what the effect of spreading sul- 
phur around the trees may be has 
not been definitely settled yet. 

In conclusion it might be said that 
a great deal of worry, expense, loss of 
tree growth and fruit might be saved 
by familiarizing growers with the va- 
rious symptoms of dieback and the 
methods of handling so that they can 
check the trouble before much harm 
is done. Correct fertilizing is very 
important in the production of quality 
fruit and materially affects its ability 
to carry well from the grove through 
the packing house and on to market. 





NAMES FUTURE GRAPE- 
FRUIT PRICES 





The Poreeko canneries of Bayamon, 
Porto Rico, has named a price of $1.75 
a dozen f. o. b. New York for No. 2% 
fancy Porto Rico grapefruit for ship- 
ment during January, February or 
March delivery. Last year’s price was 
$2.50. President G. L. Sherman, one of 
the pioneers in packing, is of the be- 
lief that the lower price this season 
will make grapefruit hearts available 
at retail at 25c a can, which will great- 
ly increase consumption. The Poreeko 
canneries is represented in New York 
by Frank MacMonnies, Inc.—New 
York Journal of Commerce, Nov. 15, 








“Victory Bridge” on “The Old Spanish Trail” in Satsumaland, Appalachicola 
River. (Photo by Pleas, Mariana, Florida.) 
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Preserving Tree Wounds 


A discussion of this subject in connection 


In the June issue of Forest Leaves, 
the publication of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, W. J. Young of 
the Ohio Experiment Station writes 
on water glass as a new wound dres- 
sing for trees. The need of a preser- 
vative application to tree wounds is 
well known and various materials are 
used for this purpose. In “Tree 
Wounds and Diseases,” by A. D. Web- 
ster, we learn that as far back as 1670 
Evelyn’s Sylva, published under “In- 
firmities of Trees:” “Cankers, caused 
by some stroke or galling, are to be 
cut out to the quick, the scars emplas- 
tered with tar mingled with oil, and 
over that a thin spreading of loam; 
or else with clay and horse dung, but 
best with hog manure alone.” Refer- 
ence is also made in this book to the 
fact that about the beginning of the 
last century the British government 
made a grant of L3000 to forsythe 
on condition of his making public the 
secret of his composition for repair- 
ing injuries to the stems of trees. 
This consisted of fresh cow manure, 
old lime, wood ashes and sand dusted 
over the ashes of burnt bones. 

Present day tree surgeons will con- 
cur in the advice of “cutting to the 
quick,” that is, in the removal of all 
decayed material; also in the value of 
tar and oil as a preservative, but the 
need or value of following up this 
treatment with dung will be question- 
ed and looked upon as an obsolete, 
old-fashioned notion, the efficacy of 
which is doubtful. 

Cavity treatment might be separat- 
ed from fresh wound treatment. In the 
former the need of sterilizing and dis- 
infecting is more urgent. It also per- 
mits the use of more effective meas- 
ures for interior or heart wood appli- 
cation, which would prove harmful 
when used adjacent to the sap wood 
or cambium forming area. Charring 
is an example of this; likewise cre- 
csote or carbolineum. The usual prac- 
tice, however, is sterilizing treatment 
of corrosive sublimate, followed by 
coal tar or some “tree paint.” Author- 
ities differ as to whether to fill cav- 
ities after giving this treatment; also 
as to whether cement or other ma- 
terial is best to use. We shall not go 
into discussion of this. 

It is the treatment of fresh wounds, 
or cuts made in connection with 
pruning, which we shall describe, as 
affording an opportunity to test the 
value of water glass or sodium silicate 


dressing for tree wounds 


as a preservative. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that unless cuts are 
made close, even though painted, the 
cambium or new growth cannot grow 
over them, and the resultant decay 
of dead wood enters the main trunk. 
Small branches will drop off in time, 
giving the trunk an opportunity to 
close in and heal over, but not with- 
out some decay existing within and, 
in case of large cuts, they rarely heal 
and mean a continuous source of de- 
cay. 

In connection with the closeness of 
making cuts there is a difference of 
opinion. The late Thomas Meehan 
advocated cutting at what might be 
termed the collar, that is, at the slight 
swelling where the branch enters the 
trunk. This means the minimum size 
cut, requiring less time to heal over 
and consequent least exposure to 
the possible entrance of decay. The 
wound heals completely, leaving a 
slight bulge. Another theory, more 
commonly in use perhaps among tree 
surgeons, is to cut even closer, rest- 
ing the saw flat against the trunk of 
the tree (having first made an under- 
cut, or removed the branch about 12 
inches away from tne trunk to pre- 
vent splitting or tearing of the final 
cut), cutting perpendicular to same 
and severing the branch. The value 
of this method, pointed out by Des 
Cars, a French authority, is that, as 
the cambium tissues is formed by the 
descending sap, the nearer the cut is 
made to this descending sap the less 
resistance it will have in covering 
the wound. This will explain the 
reason for the failure of small stubs 
left in pruning to heal over, there 
being no sap to descend (the branches 
having been removed) and that which 
does come down the main trunk, ad- 
heres to same and merely flows 
around—not out upon—the stubs. A 
cut made close by the Des Cars’ meth- 
od will heal over flush with the trunk 
of the tree, leaving no bulge. Both 
methods permit complete healing pro- 
vided the wood is preserved. 

Pending this healing process the 
cut should be covered with some pre- 
servative just as we paint our houses 
to preserve the woodwork. “Save 
the surface and you save all” applies 
here also. Coal tar is the most pop- 
ular material used for this purpose. 
Some prefer a linseed oil dark green 
paint, believing the coal tar harmful 
to the cambium growth, especially in 


with a new 


fruit trees. Some also give the cir- 
cumference of the cut an application 
of shellac to keep the cambium from 
drying out, following with coal tar to 
the entire cut. 

Mr. Young in his article on the 
need of protective covering of tree 
wounds from infectious spores of 
harmful fungi, cites the fact that 
“even with species with the larger 
spores, it requires 2000 placed side by 
side to measure an inch. At this rate 
4,000,000 would be required to cover 
one square inch with a single layer.” 
It is evident, therefore, what a small 
area is required to permit infection, 
and as this is possible only through 
exposed or barkless wood, the need 
of a preservative is apparent. 

Water glass is a solution of sodium 
silicate and is the substance largely 
used for preserving eggs. Mr. Young 
states that all experiments with this 
new dressing for tree wounds have 
been highly successful and it is now 
desirable that it be given a thorough 
practical trial. He writes: 

“The commercial solution is a sir- 
upy liquid which becomes quite thick 
in cold weather, so that it is more 
convenient and economical to use di- 
luted slightly. A solution containing 
three parts of the commercial water 
glass and one part of water has given 
practically as good results in the ex- 
periments as the full strength solu- 
tion, and is the strength recommend- 
It is easily applied with a paint 
be entirely 


ed. 
brush and appears. to 
harmless to the tree. 
“Owing to its solubility, the water 
glass readily unites with the sap of 
the tree and is thus able to penetrate 
slightly into the pores of the fresh 
surface of the wood. Upon exposure 
to the air, through drying, oxidizing, 
and possibly chemical reaction with 
some substance in the sap, it soon 
hardens, apparently forming silica, 
the principal constituent of glass and 
also of quartz rock, which forms an 
insoluble cover over the surface to 
which it is applied, preventing both 
the escape of the sap and the en- 
trance of harmful organisms. 
“Though fresh water glass appears 
to have some slight antiseptic prop- 
erties, it is probable that they are 
lost when the substance hardens. Its 
effectiveness is due, therefore, to the 
mechanical protection afforded by 
sealing the surface of the cut. Ex- 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Avocado Culture in Florida 


By Alvin Fox, Agricultural Botanist. 


The work prior to planting avoca- 
dos igs to prepare the soil by thorough- 
ly spading a space five or six feet in 
diameter and work in a bushel or 
more of ‘Well-rotted stable manure or 
cow manure, When the holes that 
have been prepared are allowed to 
stand for some time before planting, 
it is best to mulch them in order to 
stimulate a bacterial activity in the 
soil. 


At planting time use a pound of or- 
ganic fertilizer such as blood and bone, 
tankage or cotton seed meal and mix 
thoroughly with the soil immediately 
around the tree. Mulch tree and 
water well when planting, and shade 
during the first summer, as this is 
very essential to protect young avo- 
cado trees from sunburn, and also to 
conserve moisture. 


Trees not long planted are easily in- 
jured by prolonged drouths, hence 
it is. very important to water at reg- 
ular intervals during dry periods. Now 
if the soil has been properly prepared, 
the young trees will make a rapid 
growth provided a sufficient supply 
of water is received and the proper 
shade has been given. Shade on the 
south side sufficiently to prevent di- 
rect sunshine during the middle of 
the day, but allow plenty of light and 
air and let this shade remain until 
tree is well established. 

The avocado trees that are grown 
in boxes can be set successfully at 
any time if proper attention is given 
the trees, but of course there is a 
choice of seasons. I consider the fall 
and early spring months best time 
for planting, when trees are dormant. 

Upon receiving trees grown in wood- 
en boxes, they should be thoroughly 
watered before removing and if trees 
have been shaken up much, and the 
soil loosened by rough handling, set 
in a cool, shady place and let remain 
long enough for the soil to become 
settled again and water lightly, suf- 
ficient to keep trees in a moist condi- 
tion. Dig holes just before planting, 
then first pry off bottom strip with a 
spade or any handy tool, then each 
side, leaving the last strip to hold and 
set plant easily in hole. Plant tree 
so that the bud joint or place of 
union will drop a little below the sur- 
face, and when this is completely 
héaled or grown over, the soil can 
then be drawn over the joint or con- 
nection, thereby saving the bud in 
case of freezing, even though trees 
are not banked. 

Some plant trees, box and all, re- 


moving boxes 30 or 60 days later, but 
I prefer removing box in the begin- 
ning, because of possible wood lice. 
On thirsty soils it is well to set trees 
in a basin five to six inches deep and 
about 18 inches across, since these 
cups thus formed hold water better 
and facilitate easier watering during 
the dry season, and the cups or basins 
can be filled in after the trees are a 
couple of years old. Bear in mind 
young avocado trees must be kept 
well watered during the first year 
while getting established, but after 
that they will take care of themselves. 

Plant good trees upon good soil in 
a good location, and following this 
with intelligent cultivation, will sure- 
ly bring you great reward. Select two 
or more of the best varieties grown 
by a reliable nurseryman, plant at the 
right time, after you have prepared 
the ground in the right way. 

It is advisable to give protection to 
all varieties while trees are small, in 
climates where temperature is likely 
to be freezing. The avocado tree Is a 
gross feeder and requires more fer- 
tilizer than citrus trees with splendd 
results. 

Again, atl Florida plantings are set 
25 feet each way. I find avocado 
trees set 24 by 24 and 30 by 30, and 
for usual planting would recommen# 
70 trees to the acre; however, on 
heavy soils in the best protected lo- 
calities, greater distance would be 
better, for the avocado is a rapid 
grower and in 15 or 20 years trees 
will crowd at even 35 feet apart. 

Experience has taught us that the 
young trees should be kept heavily 
mulched for several years until the 
foliage may serve as sufficient pre- 
tection from the sun. Weeds, grass 
and oak leaves are used for this pur- 
pose, and I find the latter a very good 
mulch indeed. This may be removed 
during the winter season, however, 
permitting of light cultivation, but be 
careful not to disturb the roots that 
are near the surface any more than 
is absolutely necessary when stirring 
the soil. After fertilizing and cultivat- 
ing I usually replace the mulch. 


In regard to fertilizing, there is no 
regular practice, I dare say, for as a 
rule each grower has his own ideas 
on the _ subject; however, opinions 
generally agree that nitrogen should 
be from organic sources. Blood and 
bone is one of the favorite fertilizers: 
well-rotted stable manure or cow ma- 
nure is also good. For trees one or 
two years old use about two pounds 





each application three or four times 
the year and increase to three or four 
pounds each application the third 
year, and as soon as trees come into 
full bearing increase the amount ac- 
cording to the size of crop and tree. 

The culture of the avocado is quite 
similar to that of citrus, and there is 
no reason why any fruit grower can- 
not develop an avocado grove by giv- 
ing it the same care and attention as 
citrus trees. 


NURSERY STOCK THAT HAS 
ANY CITRUS SCAB CANNOT 
BE MOVED SAYS PLANT BD. 

No more moving of undefoliated 
citrus nursery stock that is infected 
by citrus scab after January 1, says 
the State Plant Board, and its in- 
spectors throughout the state have 
been instructed by letter to this effect. 

For nearly three years permits 
have been issued for the moving of 
undefoliated citrus seedlings having 
very small amounts of scab upon it, 
the letter from the nursery inspector 
explains. However, experience has 
proved that stock can be produced 
that is absolutely free of this disease. 
Scab-free seedlings are stronger and 
more valuable than scab-infected ones 
and at the same time will not spread 
the disease. 

Spraying the citrus seedlings with 
3-3-50 bordeaux mixture about every 
two weeks is the means whereby the 
plant board has eliminated or pre- 
vented scab on its experimental plots. 
The spraying should be thoroughly 
done with correctly prepared bor- 
deaux, beginning before any scab 
shows up on the plants. 

Nurserymen and others who are 
now planting citrus seedbeds are be- 
ing urged to note the new restriction 
and means of producing scab-free 
seedlings and to lay their plans to 
spray their seedbeds regularly, if 
they wish to move the seedlings with 
the leaves attached. 


The demand for government in~ 
spection of citrus fruit products has 
necessitated the employing of five ad- 
ditional inspectors. They will be men 
from New York and Chicago markets. 


An easy way to determine when 
potted plants need water is to pick 
up the pot and rap sharply with the 
knuckles. If the resulting sound is 
dull the plant has sufficient water, 
but if it rings the plant is dry. 
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~ More About Root Stocks 


Ocala, Fla., Nov. 22, 1923. 
Mr. S. L. Frisbie, Editor 
The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Fla., 
Dear Sir: 

May I be permitted to append a few 
remarks to, and even register mild 
protest against some of Mr. F. W. 
Ohlinger’s statements explaining why 
he pins his faith on rough lemon root 
in your November issue. Ig the in- 
ference to be drawn from his invita- 
tion to “come into the real orange- 
growing section of the country, where 
men in this vicinity can show the fin- 
est groves in the state all budded on 
rough lemon root,” that the owners 
of same will tell you so themselves? 
This calls to mind the point of Mark 
Twain’s old story of the Western 
bad man, reputed to have killed num- 
berless opponents in gun fights and, 
if you were at all inclined to doubt 
these highly colored stories, he was 
willing to prove it by exhibiting the 
notches on his gun. In other words, 
to quote Mr. Ohlinger: “Sometimes 
a man has a specialty on hand.” 

The writer has seen many fine 


groves in the locality of which Mr. 
Ohlinger 


speaks, and I have also 
heard rumors to the effect that there 
are a few very good little trees in 
those sections around Valrico, the 
Indian River district, DeLand, Fort 
Myers, Lake County, Lake Weir, Citra 
and elsewhere in the state. They are 
not all budded on rough lemon stock. 
In fact, I believe I do not make an 
“extravagant statement” when I say 
that pineapple oranges from one well 
known grove in Marion County, which 
sits on sour orange roots, have not 
only sold for the highest prices paid 
in the New York auction rooms year 
after year, but have also taken the 
blue ribbons at every state and county 
fair for several years past, wherever 
entered; and the Parson Brown or- 
anges from a famous Lake Weir grove 
also sitting on sour orange roots, 
have again and again topped the mar- 
ket in their season. I have a vague 
impression that buyers are not averse 
to handling those beautiful Indian 
River oranges and grapefruit grown 
on sour orange root stock. For years 
when I lived in the North the name 
Indian River on a box of citrus fruit 
was associated in my mind with qual- 
ity. 

“The writer has no claim to horticul- 
tural eminence, nor, indeed, any but 
the most superficial knowledge of the 
fundamentals of good grove practice. 


It is not, therefore, in order for me 
to broadcast the cheerful news that 
everything is Jake to all who have 
groves budded on sour orange roots, 

It is an accepted fact, however, 
that while much very nice fruit is 
raised on rough lemon stock, the sour 
orange produces a fruit of markedly 
superior quality. I believe I quote 
correctly from an address made by 
Mr. F. M. O’Byrne, State Nursery In- 
spector, delivered before those in at- 
tendance at the Citrus Seminar last 
August, in which he said that if he 
were a buyer he would not pay within 
one dollar per box for fruit on the 
trees for early crops produced on 
rough lemon root. Certainly there 
is no question that rough lemon is 
the shorter lived of the two, and that, 
while no definite limit of fourteen 
years can be placed on the life of the 
trees, it is nevertheless true that at 
somewhere near this age they often 
become decadent and develop foot rot, 
necessitating carbolineum treatment 
and oftentimes replacements with 
new trees. Must we not apply the 
law of averages? 

The writer has some small doubts 
as to just how well Mr. Ohlinger’s 
trees, which “never even thought of 
dying at fourteen years of age and 
give every indication of living to be 
one hundred or five hundred,” will 
bear during the last hundred years. 
Only time will tell. As the cartoon- 
ist expresses it—‘The first hundred 
years are the hardest.” 

In this connection I would like to 
mention a seedling orange tree near 
Valrico, which is forty-four feet high, 
with a spread of over forty feet, and 
a diameter at three feet from the 
ground of eighty-four inches, known 
to be seventy-five years old. This 
tree now shows slight symptoms of 


foot rot, but bids fair with careful at- 


tention to attain many years of useful 
bearing life yet. I think you will 
agree that it would not be a good 
plan to plant seedlings as a rule in 
the expectation of producing crops for 
our descendents Roe. years 
hence. 

As to the Lue Gim Gong and Harts 
trees in Mr. Ohlinger’s front yard, I 
have no doubt that: the fruit was. de- 
licious in September, : but .think- what 
Nectar of the Gods they would have 
furnished if budded on sour orange 
stock. Speaking seriously, I did hear 
one gentleman much esteemed in cit- 
rus circles state that he was inarch- 
ing with sour seedlings a thrifty 


young tangerine grove sitting on 
rough lemon root, because he wished 
it to hold the juice in the fruit longer. 
Regarding that ridiculous statement 
that where the location is only a few 
feet above water that sour orange 
“might do better than rough lemon in 
very rare cases,” I only wish Mr. Ohl- 
inger could travel to those sections 
having a large acreage sitting on 
sour orange roots, and which have a 
wide variety of soil types. Let him 
write to the Agricultural Extension 
Division of the University of Florida 
and ask how suitable the rough lemon 
stock is for planting in flat woods, 
high and low hammock soils. Then 
let him visit the sandy well drained 
hills around Lake Weir and other sec- 
tions of Marion and Lake counties 
where almost one hundred per cent 
of the plantings sit on sour orange 
and pick out the trees that have that 
“don’t-know-whethertaqlive-or-die ap 
pearance.” Perhaps it will be news 
to him to know that the Hughes Grove 
located within the town limits of 
Haines City and close to the Grove- 
land Inn, is planted on sour root. This 
is one of the oldest groves in that 
section and a heavy producer. One 
gentleman, an acknowledged student 
of citrus who has had experience with 
both root stocks in the Haines City 
district, states that the rough lemon 
root is superior for quick growing and 
heavy fruiting trees, pleasing to look 
upon, but from the standpoint of qual- 
ity and texture he much prefers the 
sour orange root; and the increased 
plantings which he expects to make 
this winter will be on sour orange 
root exclusively. 

But in all fairness I must admit 
that the sandy, bottomless soils are 
not the best suited for sour orange 
plantings. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that more than 
one veteran nurseryman is waxing ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the Cleo- 
patra Mandarin as a root stock, espe- 
cially for the kid glove varieties. The 
reasons given are that it has all the 
adaptibility of the rough lemon to 
the high sand hills, together with 
greatly improved quality of fruit and 
hardiness of stock, and is at the 
same time free, according to present 
available. information, of Mal de Gom- 
ma,-or foot rot. For me at least this 
attaches especial significance to the 
interesting observations of Mr. Rea- 
soner of Oneco published in his letter 
in the November issue of The Citrus 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Orange Culture Profitable in 
Southern California 


A man who is starting a new orange 
grove in California should take great 
care to see that there is attached to 
the land a water supply sufficient for 
irrigation when the grove shall have 
come into full bearing. That such a 
supply exists and that its use shall be 
secured to him for years to come 
should be a matter of searching in- 
quiry before buying the land for a 
grove. He should have from one 
miner’s inch of water to ten acres, to 
one inch to four acres, according to 
the nature of the soil. 

Land should be free from winds and 
frost and just as a southern exposure 
is preferable for a house, so it is for 
an orange grove, but it is far from 
essential. Lands backed on the north 
by hills and mountains are especially 
desirable. 

The soil most favorable to orange 
growing varies from a light disinte- 
grated granite to a heavy dark loam. 
The subsoil is as important as the 
surface soil. Hardpan or strata of 
sand and gravel should be avoided. 

Lands visited by winds may in oth- 
er respects be desirable for orange 
culture. In such case it is customary 
to plant windbreaks on the windward 
side of each five or ten acres. These 
windbreaks usually consist of alter- 
nate eucalyptus and pepper trees, 
planted ten or twelve feet apart. The 
pepper is a dense, low-growing tree, 
while the eucalyptus is tall and slen- 
der. Both are rapid growing trees 
and the combination makes a high, 
solid wall, capable of offering great 
resistance to the wind. The Monterey 
cypress, also, is used for windbreaks. 
These trees should be planted from 
six to eight feet apart. Ample space 
should be allowed on each side of 
windbreaks. If placed too near the 
orange trees they rob the latter of 
sustenance. 

Before planting, preferably in the 
spring, the land should be thoroughly 
worked. All weeds and_ stubble 
should be plowed under; they will add 
to the fertility of the soil. But first 
the land should be surveyed and grad- 
ed so that water can be carried to 
each tree. 

The orange tree being an evergreen, 
may be transplanted at any time, but 
from April to June is the best season, 
in California, for then the ground is 
warm and the tree is at its period of 
greatest strength and root power. The 


By Alvin Fox, B.S. 


orange tree is supersensitive to ex- 
posure of its roots, and for this rea- 
son the handling of young trees is 
different from that of ordinary or- 
chard trees. Exposure of the roots 
or careless planting will doom the tree 
to a slow, sickly growth, or kill it 
outright. 

There are two principal methods by 
which the tree may be transplanted 
from its nursery to its place in the 
orchard. First, there is the balling 
system; a narrow trench is made 
along a row of nursery trees at a dis- 
tance of six inches; the tap root is 
cut about 18 inches deep, then with a 
sharp spade the earth is cut out, leav- 
ing in it the tree. The leaves of trees 
taken up by this process seldom wilt. 

Second, there is the puddling sys- 
tem, where the soil is so loose that 
balling is impossible. A hole is dug 
around the nursery tree and filled 
with water. This soon loosens the 
roots and the tree is lifted out with- 
out difficulty. Many growers prefer 
this system, as it is less expensive 
and gives the trees more and larger 
roots. 

Orange trees taken from the nur- 
sery should be topped, and the branch- 
es so cut that in starting they will 
form a finely shaped head. This, it 
is said, will prevent the evaporation 
that takes place so rapidly when the 
leaves are allowed to remain on the 
young trees. When the roots have 
taken a firm hold in the new soil and 
resumed their natural functions, they 
can take care of the new leaves that 
put forth. 

The process of planting is simple. 
The hole should be half filled with 
earth, which, being loose, admits the 
tap root of the tree by slight pressure 
of the hand. Then the lateral roots 
are spread, and the soil is lightly 
pressed. Heavy tramping is not nec- 
essary, as the water settles the dirt 
and keeps the roots in place. As soon 
as the water in the basin has disap- 
peared, the basin is covered with 
loose soil; this will prevent evapora- 
tion and keep the tree from leaning 
over. Newly transplanted stock, in 
case of either a cold or hot spell, may 
be protected by wrapping with old 
newspapers or any other available 
paper. 

The California climate, with its long 
dry period, and in the dry soils in 
which citrus fruits attain their best 


condition, low pruning protects the 
trees from the sun, and better re- 
tains the moisture in the earth around 
the roots of the trees. The fruit of a 
low-pruned tree is more easily and 
cheaply gathered than that of a high- 
pruned tree. 


Different varieties of oranges are 
the same in different localities; are 
picked in different seasons of the 
year. The proper time for pruning is 
after the removal of the crop. At all 
seasons of the year, however, super- 
fluous sprouts on the trunk and stray 
branches that threaten to throw the 
tree out of balance should be removed 
without delay. That the knife should 
be very sharp is essential, and all 
cuts should be made as smooth as 
possible. Cuts made with a saw 
should be nared down smooth with a 
sharp knife, then waxed over and 
painted with gum shellac in proper 
solution to spread easily. 


The young growth should be clipped 
with the definite idea of developing 
a close and systematic head. Suita- 
ble clipping during the early and rap- 
id stages of growth of sprouts and 
stray branches should obviate almost 
entirely the need of pruning. 


Propping of overladen trees is an 
essential feature of our hard work. 
Adjustable props made of wood have 
taken the place of the old style wil- 
low poles. The props are so arranged 
that the ends rest under the trees 
and do not interfere with the culti- 
vators as when placed around the tree. 

Stock may be improved by budding. 
Great care should be taken in buying 
nursery stock that the tree be true 
to name. But if upon coming into 
bearing they are not, or do not bear 
well, they should be cut back and 
budded over. Many different varie- 
ties of oranges may be grafted on one 
tree. An orange tree may be budded 
to lemons, or a lemon tree to oranges, 
accordingly as one crop is more prof- 
itable than the other. 

The generally accepted way to en- 
rich the soil is to place the best ma- 
nure and the most of it that is prac- 
ficable upon the orchard with its first 
fertilization. You can afterward use 
some commercial fertilizers, necessa- 
ry according to the soil analysis. 

The grading of fruits bears no re‘er- 
ence to its size, but depends upon the 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER 





Timely Suggestions for Grove Work During 
the Present Month 





Finish up citrus fertilization. 
Set trees from nursery to grove. 


Be sure to head back newly planted trees 
to 14 to 16 inches. 


Bank trees as soon as planted. 


This is the very last month for clean-up 
spray, if neglected in the fall. 


Spray peaches, plums and pears with lime 
sulphur (1 to 8) to kill San Jose scale. 





QUALITY VS NON-QUALITY FRUIT 


If further evidence were needed to convince 
Florida citrus growers of the crying need for an 
improvement in the quality of their fruit, the 
present unprecedented citrus crop of Florida is 
certainly forcing this fact home to the minds o 
every intelligent grower. 

The report of Errol M. Zorn, District Manager 
at New York for the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
for the week ending December Ist, tells a story 
which every grower of poor fruit will be forced 
to realize in lost profits. 

During the week in question the general range 
of prices for oranges was from $2.25 to $4.25 per 
box. Yet during this same week Fancy Indian 
River Pineapple Oranges sold as high as $10.50 
per box, while ordinary stock reached the low 
level of $1.25 per box. From this it will be seen 
that the fancy grades sold for from more than 
double to more than four times the general range 
for medium grades and more than eight times 
the price paid for some of the ordinary fruit. 

The same tendency existed in grapefruit, 
though the difference between fancy and poor 
fruit was not quite so pronounced. The general 
range on medium grades was $2.25 to $4.00 a 
box, with some fancy Indian River fruit reaching 


$5.25 per box, while hard green stock dropped 
as low as $1.12 per box. Fancy grapefruit, there- 
fore, sold for four and one-half times the price 
of the unfit fruit and from $1.25 to $3.00 a box 
more than the medium grades. 

In tangerines the general range for medium 
grades was from $2.75 to $4.50 per box, with 
some Indian River stock selling as high as $5.62 
per box, while nosey, hard and greenish fruit sold 
as low as $1.25 per box. Here again the differ- 
ence between fancy stock and the inferior grades 
is in the ratio of more than four to one. 

In seasons when fruit is scarce and the buyer 
must take whatever is offered, the producer of 
poor fruit may be able to sell his product at a 
profit, though even then the difference between 
poor and fancy fruit would many times pay for 
the additional labor and expense required in pro- 
ducing the better quality. It is in seasons like 
the present, however, when the supply exceeds 
the demand, that the difference between poor and 
fancy grades becomes more pronounced. Then 
it is that the buyer, with an endless assortment 
from which to select, refuses to take the poor, 
unattractive offering at any price but is ready to 
pay a good price for the fancy fruit. 

In the light of the present situation and the 
above figures it is not surprising that Florida 
growers are awakening to the necessity for a 
marked improvement in the general run of offer- 
ings, nor that they are studying with vital inter- 
est methods by which such betterment of quality 
may be brought about. Whether it is root stock 
or fertilization or cultural methods or closer 
attention to spraying and dusting, the grower is 
determined to learn. Once he has convinced him- 
self of the proper method to pursue we may look 
for a speedy and marked improvement in the 
general quality of Florida fruit. 


ROOT STOCKS 


The Citrus Industry has been much interested 
and gratified, as it believes the readers of the 
magazine have been, in the discussions concern- 
ing root stock which have appeared in the last 
several issues of the publication. We believe 
that much has been brought out in these papers 
which will prove of value to the many citrus 
growers who are looking for methods by which 
they may improve the quality of Florida’s citrus 
fruits. 

There has been, however, in one or two in- 
stances, an inclination to subordinate the main 
purpose of the discussion to a purely personal 
expression of opinion and somewhat invidious 
comparisons of one section with another. This 
inclination we are quite sure will have no ten- 
dency towards the solution of the vital problem 
which the discussion was originally designed to 
solve. 

The author of the first article in the discussion 
of the relation of root stocks to the production of 
better fruit, one of the leading horticulturists 
of the state, the developer of one of the greatest 
single grove projects in the ridge section and 
himself the owner of valuable citrus groves, had 
in mind the thought that a dignified and unbiased 
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discussion of the subject might result in the dis- 
covery of a root stock which could be success- 
fully introduced to supercede the root stock now 
in general use in a large section of the belt to the 
decided betterment in the quality of the fruit, It 
was this gentleman’s idea that through a delib- 
erate discussion which would produce thought 
and thought which would produce discussion, 
that the solution of the problem would be found. 

That the interest in this subject has been wide- 
spread and the need for some radical innovation 
to improve the quality of the fruit is generally 
recognized, is evidenced by the numerous arti- 
cles submitted for publication and the intensity 
of the feelng exhibited by some of the writers. 

The Citrus Industry believes that the discus- 
sions already presented and those which may 
follow are certain to have a beneficial effect upon 
the industry and a marked, though gradual, im- 
provement in the quality of much of Florida’s 
citrus fruit. Further articles bearing on this 
subject will be printed in future numbers of the 
magazine and every grower who has a construc- 
tive thought along this line or who has had per- 
sonal experience with any new and promising 
root stock is invited to present his views and the 
result of his experience in the columns of The 
Citrus Industry. The only condition upon which 
the management of the magazine will insist be- 
in g that there shall be no indulgence in personal- 
ities and no uncharitable comparison of one sec- 
tion with another. Florida has many fine citrus 
sections, each excelling in some certain point, and 
it is both unnecessary and unfair for a resident 
of one section to unduly exploit his locality at the 
expense of another. 


————————————0————————— 
FARMERS TAUGHT VALUE OF PAINT 





In an effort to show the farmers in the state 
of Mississippi the economic value of paint and 
varnish, the A. & M. College and the State De- 
partment of Agriculture conducted a two weeks 
painting demonstration in Choctaw county. 

An organization meeting was held on August 
6 attended by the County Agent, the Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, the Agricultural Engineer, 
president of the county farm bureau, editor of the 
local press, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, local paint dealers, master painters and 
representatives of the southern agricultural press. 

It was decided to demonstrate the use of paint 
on four consolidated public school buildings in 
the various parts of the county. Children from 
1100 families patronize these schools. The spe- 
cific idea was to teach farmers, their wives, sons 
and daughters the economic value of paint by 
lectures and show them how to use it on inside 
and outside work, implements, furniture and 
numerous other places. Twenty different paint 
manufacturers generously donated about $500 
worth of paint and varnish. The additional sup- 
plies of brushes and other materials were pur- 
chased from a fund received by the patrons of 
the schools. 

Through the children in the schools an at- 
tendance of from seventy-five to two-hundred 
was secured at the various rallies. The Home 
Demonstration Agent of the college through her 
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Thirteen 
clubs of girls and women, telephoned the women 
to bring a basket lunch to the meeting. Southern 
hospitality provided more food than was neces- 
sary. One dollar was also collected from each 
family, which paid the incidental expenses of the 
demonstration. Meetings were held at the school 
buildings on September 3rd, 4th and 5th, begin- 
ning at 8 A. M. All were instructed to come in 
working clothes. A local saw mill loaned the 
lumber for the scaffolding. Necessary poles 
were cut from timber near the: building. Five 
master painters were present each day to super- 
vise the work. The first hour each morning was 
taken up with several short talks following which 
committees were appointed as follows: Scaffold- 
ing committee of three people, a committee on 
repair work of two people and a committee of 
ten people on cleaning the surfaces. The rest 
of the people present took turns wielding the 
paint brush. A paint mixing committee kept the 
buckets full and as every gang of working men 
needs drinking water, a boy was appointed to 
this task. 

While the men and boys were painting the out- 
side of the building, the women and girls were 
on the inside cleaning the walls and furnture. 
The children were held for school attendance but 
were instructed by their teachers about paint 
and also viewed the work as it was being done. 
Eight representatives of manufacturers were 
present as speakers and demonstrators. It re- 
quired until about six p. m. to put on the first 
coat of paint. The scaffolding was left standing 
and a week later they returned to apply the sec- 
ond coat. In the case of one school three coats 
were found necessary. 

Many interesting incidents happened in con- 
nection with these demonstrations. One school 
was about half painted outside when a local saw 
mill owner noticed the bad condition of the front 
steps. He volunteered to donate the lumber if 
some of the school board would turn the lumber 
into new steps. They did so and the new steps 
were then given two coats of paint. 

At one school after one desk had been painted 
the women noticed how bad the stove, curtains 
and other furniture looked. As a result all the 
desks, wals and floors were painted, new cur- 
tains bought and also a new stove. 

No meeting had been scheduled in the largest 
town in the county but the enthusiasm of other 
meetings spread so, that by request, a meeting 
was held in the local theater. The audience was 
so enthusiastic that the meeting did not break up 
until after 11 P. M. 

The agricultural college officials, the educa- 
tional authorities, the farm county agents and 
the local business men were very much pleased 
with the results. The manufacturers and deal- 
ers who participated were highly gratified and 
decided that the campaign will mean a well 
painted county. 





——_o—______— 

We believe there is evidence that the citrus 
growers of Florida are giving much more thought 
to the matter of proper fertilization and are tak- 
ing a keener interest in advising themselves of 
the cultural needs of individual trees than ever 
before. 
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“Avocado Growing in High- 
lands Becoming Famous 
as a Leader 


Though Highlands county has long 
been noted far and wide for its num- 
erous citrus developments, its many 
other horticultural possibilities have 
not been so generally known. The 
increase in the popularity of avocado 
growing for commercial purposes, and 
the adaptability of the soil of this 
part of the state for its culture, are 
resulting in the launching of many 
new ventures in this form of hus- 
bandry, says the Sebring White Way. 

Ira Rigdon and P. L. Vinson, of that 
city, have set out a model grove of 
ten acres, whereby they hope to prove 
that a small acreage, properly planted, 
will bring in a steady income of no 
mean size for eight months in each 
year. Last January they purchased of 
T. W. Lawton a ten acre tract of land, 
of sandy soil formation, commonly 
known as citrus sand, situated three- 
fourths of a mile east of Mrs. Eva 
Mansfield’s grove, on the Sebring-De- 
Soto City section of State Road No. 8. 
The work of preparing the land was 
started at once, and plans for a com- 
bination grove were immediately put 
in motion. 

With an idea of securing the biggest 
possible returns, and making these 
returns come in over the greater part 
of the year, they set five acres in Va- 
lencia late oranges, two and a half 
acres to tangerines and two and a half 
acres to avocadoes. When the trees 
come to maturity, the tangerines will 
bear in November and December, the 
avocadoes in January, February and 
March, and the oranges in April, May 
and June. The high prices which the 
two citrus fruits mentioned bring are 
well known, and it has likewise be- 
come a recognized fact that winter 
avocadoes bring a better price and 
find a more ready market than the 
summer and fall varieties. 

The two kinds selected were the 
Fuerte and the Nimleo. In telling of 
their choice, Mr. Rigdon said: “This 
form of horticulture is still in its in- 
fancy, and we know too little about 
the ultimate outcome of it to say pos- 
itively that we have made a wise 
choice. We have every reason to 
think we have, and we sincerely hope 
we have, but the fact that we settled 
on these two particular kinds doesn’t 
mean that they are the only feasible 
ones. In years to come, when the 


culture of avocadoes has become bet- 
ter understood, and more _ widely 
known, the successful growers will 
have: sifted the many varieties now 
available down to those whose proeduc- 
tivity and adaptability will give them 
first place, and whose names will 
mean as much to the avocado-eating 
public as the terms ‘Valencia late’ 
and ‘Parson Brown’ have come to 
mean to the orange-loving public.” 

The trees which have been set on 
this place were raised in the J. L. 
Ivey nursery at Lake Stearns, on 
sandy soil, similar in structure to 
that on the Rigdon-Vinson grove. Mr. 
Ivey has made a specialty of raising 
avocadoes, and has found by experi- 
ment that the trees suffer less shock 
from transplanting when started in 
sand than in muck, and that they are 
more easily adapted to the differences 
in soil conditions. 

This sand hill culture for avocadves 
is quite new, though for many years 
trees have been successfully grown 
on indifferent soil in the private yards 
about town. On his Royal Palm cit 
rus groves on Basket Lake, north of 
Sebring, Frank Sebring has about 
75 avocado trees, planted along with 
the citrus trees, that have put forth 
a remarkable growth, and a wonder- 
ful output of fruit, proving the fallacy 
of the universal belief that muck laud 
is essential. Mr. Sebring has given 
his trees the same care and fertiliza 
tion that he has given his citrus trees 
and there are no finer ones anywhere 
Having noted this, Mr. Rigdon anda 
Mr. Vinson worked out their plan and 
put it into operation, being the first 
in the county to go into it for com- 
mercial purposes. 

However, being a banker, and ac- 
customed to making certain that in- 
vestments pay a proper dividend, Mr. 
> gdon and his associate have taken 
pains to see that their avocadoes 
were given every possible chance to 
make good. It is their belief from 
observation, backed up by the observa- 
tions of others who have made a 
study of it, that they require much 
more care and individual attention 
the first year than the citrus trees do. 
But, given that good start, they will, 
from that time on, thrive on the same 
care bestowed on a citrus grove. 

To this end, deep holes, three feet 


across, were dug for each tree, a 
bushel of stable fertilizer mixed in 
with the soil, and allowed to stand 
for a month. The trees were then 
set, great care being taken in placing 
the tap root. A great deal of mois- 
iure is needed the first year, and a 
well has been sunk on the place to 
meet this demand. 

If everything goes well, there should 
be income returns by the fourth or 
fifth year. The outcome of this ven- 
ture will be watched with much inter. 
est, and its success will make great 
changes in the growing of this popu- 
lar and highly nutritious fruit. It will 
enable the northern markets to ob- 
tain it more readily and for a longer 
period of time, and will serve to stim- 
ulate diversified planting among the 
growers. 

Asked what he thought of the frost 
risk in this part of the state for so 
susceptible a tree, Mr. Rigdon stated 
that he thought with the protection 
available, there was no danger. High- 
lands county is fortunate in having an 
unusual amount of water protection, 
and the natural slope of the land to- 
ward Okeechobee adds much to the 
possible immunity from frost. How- 
ever, he was heartily in favor of char- 
coal heaters which,. together with the 
fuel, could be bought at a cost which 
was low in comparison to the great 
profits which a bearing grove would 
bring. A stock on hand of these ef- 
ficient frost annihilators ana Uncle 
Samuel’s forty-eight hour notice would 
be ample protection, he averred, for 
an avocado grower. 

Since the beginning of this devel- 
opment, Mr. Rigdon has imported a 
thousand seeds from Key West, and 
has started a nursery in the sandy 
soil formation, with an eye to raising 
his own trees not only for his hold- 
ings closely adjacent to Sebring, but 
for his muck land property on the 
south side of the Lake Annie-Kissim- 
mee River portion of State Road No. 
8, between Buck Island and Sick 
Island. 

“Few people,” said.he, “know what 
vast acreages of valuable muck land 
lie in the southeast section of High- 
lands county, which need only the 
hard road to make them accessible, 
and the completion of the drainage 


(Continuedon Page 42 
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Crop Insurance Possibilities 


One of the most thorough investi- 
gations of general crop insurnace pos- 
sibilities ever undertaken by any in- 
stitution, not excepting the United 
States government itself, will be start- 
ed immediately by the Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford, a 
member of the powerful Aetna group, 
it is announced in a statement just 
made public by the company. 


Victor N. Valgren, economist in 
charge of the Division of Agricultural 
Finance, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been obtained to head 
the new department, which the com- 
pany will establish December 1 to 
conduct the investigation. 

Mr. Valgren, a native of Sweden, is 
one of the foremost agricultural ex- 








MR. V. N. VALGREN 


perts in the United States, and has 
been connected with the Department 
of Agriculture since 1915. In addition 
to being a practical “dirt farmer” he 
holds degrees from Harvard Univer- 
sity, the University of Minnesota, and 
the University of Chicago. As a spe- 
cialist in agricultural economics, in- 
surance, and commercial geography, 
he has taught these subjects in uni- 
versities in Minnesota, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Charles H. Remington, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Affiliated Compa- 
nies, discussing the application of in- 
surance principles to the farmer’s 
hazards, pointed out, in connection 
with the study to be made by Mr. Val- 
gren, that while the business of farm- 
ing involves many risks, the farmer 


has been left to face them with noth- 
ing more substantial than the com- 
paratively meager reserve he may 
have accumulated in his more pros- 
perous years; and that when crop 
misfortune does overtake him, the 
savings of a lifetime frequently are 
swept away in a season. 

“It is not strange,” continued Mr. 
Remington, “that he should wonder 
why the protection afforded by insur- 
ance should be denied him; particu- 
larly when he notes that almost evety 
form of loss faced by those in com- 
mercial pursuits is insurable. With 
but negligible exceptions, the only in- 
surance protection the farmer has 
been able to procure is that against 
loss through hail storms.” 

Mr. Valgren, according to Mr. Rem- 
ington, will study the farmer’s prob- 
lems from every angle, and attempt 
to devise insurance coverages protect- 
ing him from such hazards as defi- 
cient moisture; from storms and 
frosts; from hail and hot winds; and 
from various insect and animal pests. 

While corn, wheat, oats and other 
major grain crops will be subjected 
to an exhaustive investigation by Mr. 
Valgren, he also will study means 
whereby insurance can be written to 
protect the cotton planters, the citrus 
fruit growers, the tobacco crop, and 
such risks as rice, potatues, flaxseed, 
berries, and other products of the soil. 

Hail insurance, according to Mr. 
Remington, is now written by more 
than 120 different insurance compa- 
nies, and is responsible for annual 
premiums exceeding $20,000,000. 


“Tobacco growers have largely ta- 
ken advantage of the insurance pro- 
tection offered them against hail,” 
continued Mr. Remington. “This year 
the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Association applied for hail in- 
surance on the 1923 crop. About ten 
companies joined in underwriting 
the risk. The results were very sat- 
isfactory indeed, both to the growers 
and to the companies. 


“If, as experience has shown, it is 
possible to insure tobacco growers 
against hail, I see no reason why some 
feasible plan to insure all other farm: 
ers and agriculturists against haz- 
ards beyond their control cannot be 
devised. In view of the progress 
made by insurance in many other 
fields, it hardly seems possible that 
crop insurance will be the means of 
blocking its strides.” 


Hogs may be cheap, but, Mr. Farm- 
er, meat and lard in your own smoke- 
house or larder beats buying it. 


Fifteen 
ORANGE CULTURE PROFITABLE 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Continued from page 11 


general texture of skin, and upon the 
genera) form and style of the fruit. 
Bright colored, smooth, firm oranges, 
with thin, fine skin always command 
the best price in any fruit market. 

In gathering oranges, the ripe fruit 
should first be taken, lightening up 
the trees. Oranges should never be 
pulled, but clipped, preferably with 
blunt-pointed clippers. The stem 
must be cut short, and great care 
should be exercised that the clipyver 
does not cut the skin. 

The grades of oranges are usually 
known as fancy, choice, and standard. 
Thin, deep, orange-colored skin, fine- 
ness in texture and freedom from 
blemishes, are requisites for the first 
grade. A choice orange is supposed 
to have good color, and fairly good 
texture. It may have a few slicht 
blemishes, but it is supposed te be 
free from frost damage, and reasona 
bly heavy and juicy. A standard or- 
ange may be quite badly scarred ur 
discolored, coarse in texture and ir- 
regular in form, but should be mer- 
chantable shipping stock. There is 
a fourth, known as “culls,” suid to 
peddlers and shipped to nearby mur- 
kets. 

The lightest shipping montis ure 
September and October. Some of the 
crop is picked early and shipped east 
for the Thanksgiving trade, and the 
large Christmas demand is alsv sup- 
plied. In January the heaviest ship- 
ments begin, consisting mainly of the 
Navel orange. Shipments of Navrels 
continue until June. The Late Valun- 
cia and Joppa oranges are shipped in 
July and August. Some growers of 
Valencias hold their crops on the 
trees longer, marketing them us late 
as November. 


The recent cool snap will develop 
the citrus fruit earlier this season, 
will make it carry better and will 
make the fruit sweeter. This is re 
garded as a most favorable result. 


The advantages and reasons for 
spraying to control the citrus white- 
fly with a soap or oil solution early in 
fall are many and sufficient. 





Disease gets the bruised and cut 
potatoes first. If you must store this 
kind, let it be to themselves; do not 
mix with good ones. 





Nature intended that Florida should 
be the garden spot of the nation. 





In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Some Suggestions on Dusting 


Although dusting has been prac- 
ticed in a small way for the control 
of rust mites and red spiders for the 
past twenty years, it was not until a 
few years ago that it was introduced 
generally over the state. At first it 
was thought necessary to apply the 
dust at night or when foliage was 
damp, but in late years it has b 
found that with the superfine dusting 
sulphurs and modern machinery n: 
on the market, good control of rusi 
mites and red_ spiders is effected 
when the application is made at any 
time of the day. It is advantageous, 
however, to dust early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon, as there is 
usually less wind at that time. 

At present dusting on citrus is 
practical only for the control of rust 
mites and red spiders, although very 
good results have been had with the 
use of nicotine dust against thrips 
in the blossom. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the grower who dusts to con- 
trol these pests have the cost of a 
dusting machine invested in addition 
to his spraying equipment. The ad- 
vantages of dusting, however, war- 
rant this additional investment if 
there is as much as forty acres in 
bearing grove to be taken care of. 
Under ordinary conditions dusting is 
eight to ten times faster than spray- 
ing, thus effecting a great saving in 
labor. There is practically no danger 
of burning even during the hottest 
weather and dusting is far more con- 
venient than spraying in that there 
is no water to be hauled and material 
for half a day’s work may be carried 
on the machine. 

When starting to dust the machine 
should be tried out to see that every- 
thing is in working order, and a few 
trees should be dusted to enable the 
operator to adjust the feed so that 
proper amount of dust will be dis- 
charged. The foliage and fruit shoud 
be coated with a very thin film of sul- 
phur, and a little experience will de- 
termine the volume reguired to ac- 
complish this. The amount neces- 
sary per tree depends on the fineness 
of the material and whether or not 
a spreader is used. Usually sulphur 
containing a small percentage of lime 
makes the dust flow more easily, pre- 
vents balls forming and thus covers 
more surface per pound than coarse 
ground or clear sulphur. For ordin- 
ary size budded trees three-fourths 
to one pound of superfine dusting sul- 
phur will cover the surface. 


By L. R. Cambron 


To dust thoroughly it is not neces- 
sary to stop the machine at each tree, 
as when spraying; the team should 
be kept moving and the discharge 
pipe manipulated with an up and 
down motion. Low hanging branches 
and those close to the machine can 
be covered by directing the dust 
straight out behind the outfit as it 
leaves the tree. In dusting small 
trees, to save material, it is advisable 
to cut off the flow between each tree, 
allowing a puff of dust to envelop the 
tree as it is passed. 

If there is any breeze at all when 
operating the dust should be applied 
with the wind, and at the end of the 
rows turn into the wind, thus keeping 
the machine and operator out of the 
dust cloud which remains in the air 
for some time after the dust has 
been discharged. Unless the trees 
are unusually large it will not be nec- 
essary to dust from both sides at the 
same application, but subsequent ap- 
plications should be alternated so that 
opposite sides of trees will be dusted 
each time. ; 

In the southern part of the state, 
particularly on grapefruit, an applica- 
tion of dust should be made not later 
than the fifteenth of April. Oranges 
should be dusted in June, and both 
grapefruit and oranges in late July or 
August. During the months of July 
and August close watch should be 
kept for rust mites, and if they ap- 
pear to be increasing rapidly a dust- 
ing should be given immediately. Dust 
does not remain effective as long dur- 
ing rainy weather as lime sulphur 
solution, as it is more readily washed 
off. Fruit to be held until after Christ- 
mas should be dusted some time in 
December or January as rust mites 
often become very abundant at this 
time of year. 

As far as is known there are no 
harmful effects on the operators from 
the use of sulphur dusts, but, need- 
less contact with quantities of dust 
should be avoided. Dust masks are 
on the market which effectually elim- 
inate any danger of the sulphur being 
breathed in, but many operators ob- 
ject to their use mainly because they 
are not accustomed to them and 
breathing through them at first seems 
difficult. Sulphur sometimes gets in 
the eyes, causing them to smart and 
burn, but this has no poisonous ef- 
fect and is caused by the fine particles 
of sulphur which irritate the eyelids. 
Quick relief may be obtained by wash- 


ing the eyes out with sweet milk. 

In dusting, as with spraying, con- 
siderable skill is required for thor- 
ough work and good results cannot 
be expected unless the dust is proper- 
ly applied and at the right time. 


TRADE MARKS DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
Trade Mark Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


National 


The following are trade-mark ap- 
plications pertinent to our field pend- 
ing in the United States Patent Office 
which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early regis- , 
tration unless opposition is _ filed 
promptly. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Com- 
pany, Barrister Building Washington, 
D .C., trade-mark specialists. 

As an additional feature to its read- 
ers this journal gladly offers to them 
an advance search free of charge on 
any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the Editor of this 
Department or send your inquiry di- 
rect to the National Trade-mark Com- 
pany, stating that you are a reader of 
this journal. 


Arrowhead—No. 186,724. Starry, 
Young & Way, Exeter, Calif. For fresh 
grapes. 2-_31_.56_30_50_65. 

Sun Maid—No. 172,694. Sun Maid 
Raisin Co., Fresno, Calif. For raisin 
sirup, raisinseed salad oik raisins 
and nuts in their natural state and 
canned raisins. 

In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Become a subscriber of your home- 
town newspaper; keep up with what 
goes on in your community and your 
county. 


Empty wagons make the most 
noise, says an Arkansas editor. Yes, 
and idle land grows most of the weeds 
and sandspurs. 


Mr. Houseowner, when building or 
rearranging the house, let the wife 
have her way in arranging the kitch- 
en, at least. It’s hers. 

In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Beach Advises Planting Avo- 
cados and Bananas 


The rapidly increasing size of the 
Florida citrus crop, together with the 
poor condition of foreign markets, is 
causing many people to feel inclined 
to reduce their citrus plantings and 
look around for something in the per- 
manent grove line which may be sub- 
stituted. There are two kinds of 
fruit which may be grown success- 
fully in our citrus soils, and for which 
the market prospects appear most 
promising. Bananas are one of the 
staple articles of consumption all 
over our country, and we are told 
that the industry in tropical America 
is being threatened by two enemies 
which have already attained wide dis- 
tribution wherever bananas are grown 
wholesale. One is an insect which at- 
tacks the roots, and the other is a 
fungus which attacks the plant above 
the ground. The insect only has 
reached Florida, and it is yet confined 
to a relatively small portion of the 
plantations, and we hope it may not 
be allowed to spread to new areas, 
through the careful watchfulness of 
our state plant board. (And, by the 
way, we cannot be too careful about 
transplanting any banana roots which 
have not been first examined by the 
nursery inspector, lest we introduce 
the insect into our locality). The fun- 
gus disease, which is probably the 
most disastrous and difficult to com- 
bat, has not yet found entry into this 
state, and we trust it never will. The 
government is observing such strict 
quarantine on importations of banana 
roots that it is not probable it will 
gain access unless deliberately smug- 
gled in. 

Then the avocado is a fruit which 
has a prospective future equal if not 
superior to that of the banana, as its 
food value is many times greater, 
and it possesses numberless advan- 
tages as a food, aside from its appeal 
to the palate, which are too numerous 
to more than enumerate here. Its 
wonderful digestibility, being a com- 
plete food which many dyspeptics find 
to agree with them wonderfully, and 
proving in many instances the only 
cure for chronic constipation. Its 
chemical analysis, which places it 
between cream and eggs, and its pe- 
culiar fat, which is, if possible, more 
easily assimilated than real butter 
fat, which it closely resembles chem- 
ically and physically. All these give 
it advantages over the popular hana- 


By John B. Beach 


na, which assure it at least an equal 
future in our home markets. 

The avocado and banana are both 
tropical fruits, and Florida is only 
classed as a_ sub-tropical country. 
For all that, we have been growing 
bananas, avocados, pineapples, man- 
goes, guavas and a score of tropical 
fruits in favored sections with great 
success, and in less favorable expos- 
ures with at least partial success. 
However, to make the industry a safe 
and permanent thing we must reduce 
the handicap of latitude still further, 
so as to render all of central and south 
Florida available and reasonably safe 
from this handicap. 

It is a well known fact, but one that 
is realized by very few, that the cit- 
rus-growing area of California lies in 
the latitude of Charleston, S. C. 
Palm Beach is just north of parallel 
26 degrees 30 minutes, and Los An- 
geles just north of 34 degrees. The 
result is that the mean winter tem- 
perature of southern California is 10 
to 15 degrees lower than _ that of 
southern Florida, and still the citrus 
industry in the former state is fully 
on a par with ours, both in yield and 
reliability. Moreover, they grow lem- 
ons in commercial quantities, and we 
know how much more tender and sus- 
ceptible to cold injury they are than 
oranges or grapefruit. They are al- 
most as tender as our lime, and yet 
California ships them in great quan- 
tities. They are also making an in- 
dustry of avocados, though they are 
confining their efforts wholly to the 
hardier Gautemalan and Mexican 
types it is true. 

Now how can we account for this? 
The facts are as follows: In Califor- 
nia the planting of citrus orchards is 
confined to the most favored locali- 
ties, which possess peculiar exemp- 
tion from cold, due wholly to certain 
local conditions. These comprise so- 
called “thermal belts” and localities 
which are favored by “air drainage,” 
and correspond to our highlands and 
water-protected situations. They do 
not attempt to plant the general run 
of the country at large, as we do in 
Florida, partly because they must al- 
so provide for irrigation as well as 
frost protection. These localities are 
organized into cold-protecting associ- 
ations, as well as irrigation districts, 
and each grower has provision for 
producing artificial heat either by 





means of crude oil, coke or other fuel, 
consumed in some sort of heaters. 
Thermometers are watched every mo- 
ment by men paid by the community, 
and as soon as the temperature reach- 
es the danger point alarms are sent 
out by wire (perhaps now by wireless) 
to every grower in the district, and 
he immediately lights his heaters. 

The land is pretty generally all 
planted in these localities, and by all 
uniting, the volume of heat generated 
produces results which could not be 
secured by an_ isolated plantation 
with cold areas all about it. When 
one of their big freezes comes along 
corresponding to our’ severe cold 
waves like 1886, 1895, 1899, 1905 and 
1917, these heaters are kept burning 
day and night, and it has at times 
been necessary to keep them going 
nearly all the time for two weeks. 
Were it not for artificial heat there 
would be no citrus industry in Cali- 
fornia, and, with all this wonderful 
heating system, they succeed only in 
saving the lives of their trees when 
the big freeze comes along. In Flor- 
ida we trust to our climate, and when 
the big freeze comes along our trop- 
ical trees have to take their chances 
like the citrus; and if we even lose 
our citrus crop we feel greatly ag- 
grieved, and if we lose our trees we 
go to work patiently and start over 
again. 

Still, with the heaters California 
has built up a most profitable citrus 
industry. For the past seven years 
Florida has enjoyed a series of un- 
usually mild winters, and we trust 
they may continue for another seven 
years. During this period avocados 
and bananas have been cultivated in 
the more protected spots with perfect 
success, and with partial success even 
in the unprotected regions between. 
Prior to 1886 there was a period sim- 
ilar to this when there was a series 
of mild winters. Cocoanuts came to 
bearing on upper Indian River; pine- 
apples, also, in the open air; guavas, 
mangoes and pawpaws made trees 25 
feet high at Rockledge, and avocados 
of the tender sort bore fruit on the 
St. Johns River. From 1886 to 1894 
we had a cooler period, and from then 
until 1900 a much colder period, while 
from then till 1917 occurred one of 
medium temperature like that from 
1886 to 1894. In 1905 we had the last 
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Fruit Shippers Benefited by 
New Ventilating Devices 


With the installation of new air pu- 
rifying and air circulating systems 


on vessels of the Clyde Steamship 
Company, it is possible for citrus 
fruits and vegetables to be delivered 
to New York and other eastern mar- 
kets in as perfect condition as when 
picked and packed in Florida. 

The steamships Lenape and Mo- 
hawk have already been equipped and 
similar installations are now being 
made on the other vessels with which 
the Clyde Line maintains its fast 
freight and passenger services be- 
tween Jacksonville and New York. 

The design of the new ventilating 
system is such that during the entire 
run from Jacksonville to New York 
a constant circulation of pure, fresh 
air is maintained through the cargo 
spaces in the upper decks, where the 
fruit and vegetables are carried. 

Through air ducts placed 16 feet 
apart on both sides and for the full 
length of the ship, fresh air taken 
from the atmosphere by two 27-inch 
by 27-inch vents on the topmost deck, 
is forced by powerful motor driven 
fans to the center of the cargo 
spaces where it is expelled through a 
system of ducts to the exhaust fans 
2% minutes later. This insures a 
positive and continuous movement of 
air from the sides of the ship to the 


center. 

At no time during the voyage is it 
possible for stale or heated air to re- 
main with the cargo. There is a 
complete renewal of fresh air through 
the entire cargo space every 2% 
minutes. 

It has been conceded that a continu- 
ous and adequate supply of fresh air 
is the ideal method of keeping citrus 
fruits in perfect condition during a 
short voyage. 

From January to June, the Clyde 
Line carries from Jacksonville several 
hundred thousand barrels of potatoes 
and some half million crates of toma- 
toes and other vegetables. Fruits, in- 
cluding oranges, grapefruit, pears, 
pineapples and over a million water- 
melons are also big items of freight 
moving north over this highway of 
commerce. 

All this is only a small part of the 
freight business of the Clyde Line, 
yet a single ship often carries as 
many as 15,000 crates of fresh vege- 
tables, 5,000 barrels of potatoes, and 
watermelons to the number of 40,000. 
A shipment of 25,000 boxes of oranges 
can easily be handled by a Clyde 
vessel in addition to regular cargo. 
The thousands of car loads of this 
class of produce credited to the Clyde 
Line each season would completely 
fill a freight train over 25 miles long. 





Field Counts Indicate Rough 
Handling Causes Citrus 
Green Spotting 


Almost every orange that is thrown 
out as a cull has the green spot char- 
acteristic of bruised fruit from the 
eoloring room, according to counts 
made for one day in Marion county 
packing houses. To be exact, 97 per 
cent of the culls had the green spots. 
Seventeen per cent were unfit in oth- 
er respects. 

In making this report to the Flor- 
ida College of Agriculture, County 
Agent K. C. Moore added, “This is by 
no means conclusive proof that this 
figure will hold as the crop average, 
it being simply the conditions found 
in one day’s survey.” However, these 
figures mean that the fruit is being 
handled too roughly, since investiga- 
tions have proved that green spot- 
ting is caused in most cases by rough 
handling. 


All bruises will come out of the 
coloring room as green spots; and 
fruit that has been smeared with 
oil from bruises will also show green 
spots. 

In discussing the seriousness of 
this condition Mr. Moore wrote: 

“These green spots very quickly 
catch spores of blue mold and other 
decays, which rapidly make the fruit 
unfit for use. Three badly spotted 
fruits selected on Thursday were al- 
most completely decayed by the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

“Much of the loss can be avoided 
by careful handling. A count of 
several boxes in one grove showed 
that an average of 12% per cent of 
the stems were cut too long, and long 
stems bruise fruit. Clipper cuts were 
few in comparison with other injury. 


Dropping the fruit, slamming the field 
boxes on a stack of other filled boxes 
and rough dumping cause bruising 
and, therefore, green spotting and de- 
eay. This is especially so when the 
orange ig full of juice and the rind 
turgid.” 

Mr. Moore reported that the fruit 
of Marion county is of excellent qual- 
ity, being up to her usual high gtand- 
ard. 

The survey mentioned was made 
with the assistance of E. F. DeBusk, 
extension citrus pathologist, who 
was surprised at the high percentage 
of fruit showing green spots. Mr. 
DeBusk is doing all he ean to assist 
the growers in reducing the losses 
of citrus fruit from decay. 


BEST TO PICK AND SHIP 
CITRUS FRUIT AT ONCE 
IF BLACK ROT SHOWS UP 


“Just as soon as black rot begins to 
show up in the citrus fruit, harvest 
the fruit and get if off to market,” 
is the advice given to citrus growers 
by O. F. Burger, plant pathologist of 
the Florida Experiment Station. 

The first signs of the disease is the 
highly colored fruit, which ripens 
ahead of the main crop. Along with 
this there also will be noticed a small 
brown spot at the blossom end of the 
fruit. Underneath the brown spot the 
tissue also is brown, or in a more 
advanced stage, greenish to black. The 
blackening may extend through the 
central rag, including the core, 

In some cases there is no visible 
sign on the outside that black rot is 
present. In such a case a picker or 
grader is going to let the fruit go to 
market and the disease will develop 
in transit or storage. 

When the disease has reached the 
advanced stage, a large dark green to 
black spot makes its appearance at 
the blossom end. At this time the core 
and rag are black and the fruit cells 
are beginning to break down. This 
condition exists in the field and also 
develops on the way to market. 

In addition to hastening the har- 
vesting and shipping of the fruit the 
following precautions should be ta- 
ken: Pick up all infected oranges 
and bury them. In case of Valencia 
or other late oranges showing the de- 


cay, spray with 3-3-50 Bordeaux-oil. - 


See that none of the blackened fruit 
goes into the wash water or remains 
on the floor of the packing house. 
These precautions prevent the scat- 
tering of the spores of the disease, 


Seed corn should be stored in a dry 
place with good circulation of air, 
neither too hot nor too cold. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


The Createst Citrus Development 
in Florida is 


VMiammoth Grove 


Located one mile northeast of Lake Wales on the east- 
ern slope of Iron Mountain, highest point in Florida 


Mammoth Grove is the greatest example of co-operative care in all Florida. 
A tract of Five Thousand Acres with over two thousand acres developed and 
planted. Over one hundred thousand trees now growing—a living testimony 
to the fertility of the soil and its splendid adaptability to perfect citrus culture. 


Our Proposition 


The Florida Highlands Citrus Corporation, 
builders of the Mammoth Grove, have obligated 
themselves to form a co-operative association 
among the owners who will perpetually supervise 
the groves in their entirety, for all owners so de- 
siring, for all time to come. This association will 
eliminate the necessity of personal supervision, 
overcome the lack of citrus knowledge of any 
grove owner, and insure the continuous care, cul- 
tivation and marketing of owners’ groves during 
their absence or without interfering with their 
other business. 

We sell you a ten-acre Mammoth Grove Estate 
(two five-acre units), plant it to orange and 
grapefruit budded trees with three-year-old root 
system; care for and cultivate it for a period of 
five years from date; charge you no interest 
thereon; pay your taxes on it; deliver you a pro- 
ducing grove the fifth year; give you a warranty 
deed for the property; let you make a nominal 
initiai down payment; and let you pay the re- 
mainder in small quarterly instalments until fully 
paid. The amount of your investment is limited 
by your contract; the value of your investment 
increases each day the sun shines. An invest- 
ment of this kind can reasonably be expected to 
return better than 25 per cent annually to the 


purchaser. Let us give you further material over 
which to reflect. Refer to either our Lake Wales 
or Evansville, Indiana, offices for complete in- 
formation. 


Indisputable Facts 


Regarding personnel of corporation. 

That the price is consistent. 

That it is a co-operative development. 

That you are protected from frost. 

That something worth while has been done. 

That the property will speak for itself. 

That there are no strings to the contract. 

That the corporation has the proper equipment. 

That groves around our development are the 
best. 

That the purchaser’s contract contains all the 
promises in writing so you can understand what 
you are paying for. 

That your contract tells you just what your 
grove is going to cost. 

That attention has been given to office records, 
reports and cost accounting. 

That the future of the purchaser has been taken 
into consideration. 

That it is not just a money-making proposition, 
but there is a “heart” in it. 

That you are paying for something that will 
give you good returns, and not paying for pleasure 
of others. 

That you have satisfactory assurance that your 
grove will never require your personal super- 
vision. 

Over 300 satisfied purchasers. 

Forty per cent. of purchasers residents of 
Florida. 

Ten miles hard road. 

Complete machine shop. 

Thirty lakes on property. 

Railroad siding installed. Two railroads. 

Government weather bureau and experimental 
station. 

Complete equipment, including seven tractors, 
mules, commissary, housing for employees. etc. 


And this means that an investment in a ten-acre Mammoth Grove Citrus 


Estate will care for you for life. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INVESTIGATION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FLORIDA HIGHLANDS CITRUS CORPORATION 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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” Seeks Early and Late Pine- 
apple Orange 


Every Floridian, whether a citrus 
grower or not, recognizes the excel- 
lence and perfection of the Pineapple 
orange which by many is considered 
the choicest variety grown. Even 
those who are not inclined to extend 
this position of prominence to the 
pineapple orange at least agree that 
it is one of the very best oranges 
known. As a mid-season fruit it has 
no peer. Mr. L. B. Skinner of Tampa 
and Dunedin, is one of the most ar- 
dent advocates of the -pineapple or- 
ange as the staple variety for Florida 
growers. His experience as a grower 
and packer of fruit has convinced him 
that the pineapple is pre-eminently 
the orange on which Florida growers 
should concentrate. The only objec- 
tion to this variety has been the 
shortness of its bearing season. 

Mr. Skinner now believes that it is 
possible through intelligent propoga- 
tion to develop both an early and a 


MR. L. B. SKINNER 


late variety of this excellent fruit and 
when this is done he believes that the 
problem of citrus culture in Florida 
will have been successfully solved. 
The Citrus Industry believes that 
an early ripening type of the pine- 
apple orange has already been devel- 
oped to some extent by certain grow- 
ers of Florida. It believes with Mr. 
Skinner that the development of a 
late ripening variety is entirely pos- 


sible. We hope that any grower who 
has had experience with either an ear- 
ly or a late type of this fruit will send 
us for publication the result of his 
experiments in order that other grow- 
ers may profit by his experience. 

Yn an interview recently with the 
Citrus Industry Mr. Skinner ex- 
pressed his views as follows: 

“Of new varieties of oranges there 
is no end—and why should there be 
an end? Nature is ever seeking to 
improve, to grow, and the grower of 
plants would be against nature did 
he not act the same way. But nature 
takes a long time to make improve- 
ments—she moves slowly her wonders 
to perform. Once in a century per- 
haps she gives us a new variety like 
the Pineapple, and it is up to us to 
make the most of the opportunity she 
places in our hands. 

“There is no greater orange than 
the Pineapple orange, but still there 
is left something to be desired. The 
Pineapple is a December and January 
orange. What we need is to watch 
what nature is doing with our differ- 
ent Pineapple trees and see if we can 
find among the many varieties a tree 
that will have the perfect color of the 
Pineapple, with a velvet skin and per- 
fect flavor, but with a little earlier 
ripening date. Florida needs badly 
an October and November Pineapple 
orange. Let’s all search for it. Let’s 
plant a few seedlings and see if we 
can get it. 

“We need—perhaps not so badly— 
a Pineapple orange that will hang on 
the trees until May. If we could 
have these two new oranges of the 
time-tested and tried Pineapple or- 
ange, it would be a wonderful thing 
for Florida. We don’t want a new 
orange so much as we do want one of 
our Best—with a little more ambition 
so as to be on deck early. This should 
not be so hard to find. Also, I believe 
it will not be hard to find the Pine- 
apple orange a little bit late in leav- 
ing us. There are many possible 
ways in which we can help nature 
bring this about. Who will be the 
one to whom Florida growers will re- 
turn thanks for either of these?” 


FALL CONTROL OF WHITEFLY 


Early fall offers the citrus grower 
about his last opportunity to com- 
bat the whitefly. The final knockout 


blow should be dealt this pest in Octo- 
ber or early in November, if not al- 
ready done, according to E. W. Berger, 
entomologist of the State Plant Bourd 
of Florida. 

For this purpose a spray containing 
oil or soap is recommended. Spray: 
ing should begin ten days or two 
weeks after the adult whiteflies have 
nearly or wholly disappeared. 

The importance of fall spraying 
for whitefly was first recommended 
by Dr. Berger in 1910. At the same 
time he pointed out the desirability 
of allowing a period of ten days or 
two weeks to elapse after the dis- 
appearance, or near disappearance, 
of the adult flies before beginuins to 
spray. This delay allows the eggs 
time to hatch out into the tender and 
easily killed larvae. 

The advantages of early full spray- 
ing are: (1) The larvae are young 
and easily killed; (2) they are killed 
before they fatten at the expense of 
the tree; (3) the trees remain clear 
for nearly five months; (4) there are 
few rains then to interfere with 
spraying; (5) there is no danger of 
burning the foliage or fruit now, if 
spray is properly made; (6) the spray 
helps to clean the fruit. 

The fall spraying for whitefly is 
generally the only necessary or im- 
portant one. 

These recommendations are intend- 
ed primarily for citrus trees infested 
with whiteflies. However, the sama 
sprayings will be effective against 
scale insects generally found infest- 
ing the trees and which are usually 
abundant in fall. 

Growers may write to the State 
Plant Board or to the Experiment 
Station, both at Gainesville, Florida, 
for more detailed information. Or 
they may call upon their county 
agent. ; 


FREEZE DAMAGE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Telegraphic reports from California 
Tuesday morning, Dec. 11, are to the 
effect that the citrus sections of 
southern California were visited by 
a freeze and heavy gale on the night 
of Dec. 10. 

The extent of the damage is, of 
course, unknown, but first reports in- 
dicate that probably 15 per cent of 
the crop was injured by either cold or 
wind. 
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Oldsmar Frost | 
Protectors 
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Sturdy and reliable, giving you, year after year, the de- 







pendable service that is built into them. 


Self-contained, carrying in their base sufficient fuel for 
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a night’s firing, they are easily and rapidly reflled and 
ready for another night’s work should they again be called 
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Reliable, durable and economical, Oldsmar Frost Pro- 
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tectors have no rival in the grove heating field. Low in ini- 
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tial cost, built to outlive the grove they are installed in 





without upkeep expense, Oldsmars are an investment that 





pays handsome dividends. 
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Asking us to demonstrate Oldsmars to you in your own 





grove obligates you in no way. - 
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Keller Heating Company 


Oldsmar, Florida : 
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Georgia Agricultural College 
Using Unique Plan to Show 
Farmers How to Paint 


Ashburn, Georgia, October 1. Rep- 
resentatives of twenty-five of the 26 
school districts in Turner County, 
Georgia, met in the county court 
house at Ashburn and agreed to paint 
every school building in the county 
in five days. 

The meeting, attended by 106 peo- 
ple, was called to order by County 
Agent H. B. Ralls, who explained that 
the first two weeks of October had 
been set aside for a Property Improve- 
ment Campaign, explaining that Tur- 
ner county had been selected because 
of the way it had succeeded in get- 
ting things done. Gayne T. K. Norton 
of the Save the Surface Campaign, 
Philadelphia, outlined the economic 
value of paint explaining the wide 
variety of services it renders in pre- 
serving property, beautifying build- 
ings, rendering surfaces sanitary and 
how it decreases the labor of house 
cleaning. He explained how stock 
and poultry diseases were controlled 
largely by the use of paint. 

G. H. Alford, of Dallas, Texas, Farm 
Engineering Editor of Progressive 
Farmer, described how a similar drive 
in Choctaw county, Mississippi, had 
been successfully conducted. He ex- 
plained how important it was to have 
the school a clean and healthy place 
for children, and how the residents of 
Choctaw county had put in new 
stoves, furniture and curtains when 
they saw the big improvement paint 
made. 

W. E. Broach, Field Agent of the 
State Agricultural College, at Athens, 
described the advantages of such a 
campaign in terms of wealth, health 
and happiness, and called on the well 
known Turner county spirit to mani- 
fest itself once more. Mr. Ralls then 
offered the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by the 
meeting: 

A Proclamation 

To the Citizens of Ashburn and 
Turner county, Georgia, officials of the 
State College of Agriculture business 
men, clubs and organizations of this 


county are about to begin an educa- 
tional movement of great importance. 
Let us pledge our co-operation. Let 
us adopt this resolution: 

Whereas, all standing property in 


which our savings are invested will 
certainly be destroyed by the constant 
attack of the elements unless pro- 
tected; 

Whereas, regular painting and var- 
nishing will save repair bills and con- 
serve national resources of lumber 
and iron; 

Whereas, paint promotes happiness 
by m*king things beautiful and at- 
tracts aew people and industries to 
the county; 

Whereas, our lives and the lives of 
our stock and poultry are always men- 
aced by disease germs which thrive 
in places that can be made sanitary 
with paint; 

Whereas, a high state of morals, 
cheer, ambition and earning power 
exist in well-repaired and painted 
homes and mills, a spirit and feeling 
that is deadened by worn and shabby 
surroundings, and finally, 

Whereas, the labor of housekeeping 
may be greatly reduced with paint and 
varnish, for these reasons, 

Therefore, let us resolve to consider 
carefully the important part paint and 
varnish take in our finances, health 
and happiness; let us learn all we can 
regarding the services these products 
render. Signed R. Paulk, Mayor of 
Ashburn, D. A. Stewart, Superintend- 
ent of Turner County Schools, W. B. 
Broach, Field Agent, State College of 
Agriculture, H. B. Ralls, County 
Agent, S. W. Brown, President, Tur- 
ner County Farm Bureau, Joe McHan- 
cock, Ordinary, Turner County, L. C. 
Wade, President Ashburn Board of 
Trade, Victoria Evans, President of 
Woman’s Club of Ashburn, Mrs. L. W. 
Green, Pres. Woman’s Club, Sycamore. 

Paint manufacturers have contribut- 
ed more than 100 gallons of paint for 
demonstration purposes. The Atlanta 
Paint Trade has furnished brushes 
and men to explain the proper meth- 
ods of applying paint. Local bankers 
and business men are writing every 
resident of the county urging them to 
co-operate in the drive. The local 
newspaper is publishing a_ special 
Property Preservation edition. Posters 
are being put up all over the county. 
Old pieces of furniture, one-half paint- 
ed and the other half unpainted, are 
being displayed in store windows. The 


Southern Railway has agreed to paint 
all stations and other railroad prop- 
erty in the county. Merchants are 
painting their stores. The hotel is 
being painted and contracts are being 
let to paint the court house. 

During the demonstration, while 
the men are at work on the outside 
of the buildings, the women and girls 
will be instructed in interior decora- 
tion by experts who are journeying 
long distances for the purpose. In 
spite of great damage done by the 
boll weevil, the people of Turner 
county responded with real enthusi- 
asm to the program and are showing 
once more the fine spirit which has 
done so much to make Turner the 


outstanding county of the state. 


Labor-saving devices were not in- 
vented so much to enable the house- 
wife to do more work, as to let her 
have more leisure. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


RIGHT PLANTING 


Will make your home a 
bower of beauty and give it a 
charm worth many times the 
cost of plants and effort. 

For many years we have 
specialized in the creation of 
beautiful grounds, homes, 
estates, parks and sub-divi- 
sions. Our Tropical Planting 
Book is full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Write for it now. 


REASONER BROTHERS 
ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Box E Oneco, Florida 
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The Angebilt 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Twenty-three 


Florida’s newest and finest 
Commercial and Tourist Hotel. 
Special attention and courteous ser- 


vice to Floridians and commercial 
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REX DRY PASTE 


FOR BETTER LABELING AT 
LESS COST 


MIXES EASILY IN COLD WATER—WILL NOT 
STAIN, AND GUARANTEED TO STICK. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


THE PATENT CEREALS CO., 
Geneva, N. Y. 


New York, Galveston, Los Angeles, Oakland. Calif. 
Distributors everywhere. 
“REX” 


DON’T SAY PASTE—SAY 






men. 





250 Rooms—250 Baths 
EUROPEAN — FIREPROOF 


WURT. W. WARNER, 


Manager. 

















Jacksonville‘s Leading Hotel 


Let Us Supply Your 


Printing Needs 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 
ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 
ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 


sonable. 





Strictly Fire Proof. In the center 
of everything. 
Rates: 
With private bath $2.50 up. Without bath $2 up 


HOTEL SEMINOLE 


Chas. B. Griner, Manager, 
lacksonville, Fla. 


Bartow Printing Co., 
A. G. Mann, Mgr. 










Bartow, Florida 


Owned and operated by The Citrus Industry 
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Pineapple Growers Organize 
to Get Better Pack 


Pineapple growers of the Hast 
Coast of Florida from Vero to Miami 
completed their central organization 
at a meeting in West Palm Beach at 
which nearly fifty growers were in at- 
tendance. F. J. Schrader, of Delray, 
was elected the president, and J. A. 
Youngblood, of Stuart, was named 
secretary. 

The official name of the organiza- 
tion is the Florida Pineapple Growers’ 
Association. 

At the morning session the growers 
listened to suggestions on packing 
made by R. S. Grant, of Dunedin, who 
has had considerable experience 
among Porto Rican growers. He sug- 
gested two devices for sizing that 
could be easily constructed and should 
be more satisfactory and less expen- 
sive than some specially built ma- 
chine. 

The advantages of crop insurance 
which is being introduced in Florida 
by the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, were explained by B. D. Cole 
and M. R. Cates. Mr. Cates pointed 
out that the insurance was a credit 
insurance rather than a_ safeguard 
against loss by frost, because it was 
in the form of a contract assuring 
the grower a specified income per 
acre, and was paper on which banks 
would lend money. In case of loss 
of crop or plants, the insurance com- 
pany would pay back only the amount 
invested. 

A paper on pineapple diseases was 
read by Alfred Warren, of Ft. Pierce. 

At the afternoon session there were 
brief talks by Mr. Schrader, J. C. Wil- 
liams, Carroll Dunscombe and J. C. 
Keene as to the features that should 
be included in the organization. It 
was the concensus of opinion that only 
essential things should be attempted 
at first, such as arriving at a stand. 
ardization of pack, the securing of a 
more satisfactory tariff regulation, 
and perhaps doing some co-operative 
buying. 

H. S. McLendon, agricultural agent 
of the Florida East Coast Railway, 
explained the principal features of 
the Hastings Potato Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, pointing out several which 
could be satisfactorily used by the 
Pineapple Growers’ Association. 

A concrete instance of the value of 
co-operative buying was pointed ont 
by Mr. Williams, who said that dur- 
ing the past season he and a few 
others had effected a saving of nine 
cents a crate by buying together. 
Similar conditions were reported by 


Mr. Grant as some of the initial steps 
in the formation of the Porto Rico 
Fruit Union. The principal work that 
was done there at first was in buyinz 
supplies through the organization for 
all members. 

It was suggested by Mr. Keen that 
ic would be better for each district 
and each member of the association 
to retain, for the present at least, its 
own individuality, because several 
growers have established reputations 
which give their brands considerable 
value. A motion was-then submitted 
and carried that the official name of 
the organization be the Florida Pine- 
apple Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Dunscombe was appointed a 
committee on tariff and instructed to 
communicate with the Porto Rico 
growers with reference to securing 
their co-operation. 

It was recommended that the local 
associations fix the membership fee 
at $5, plus $1 per acre under cultiva- 
tion. The motion was. carried re- 
questing each local association to ap- 
point three representatives for the 
next general meeting. 

There is no land any prettier than 
Florida, if as pretty. 





MR. W. A. SESSOMS 
Bonifay, Fla. 


A leading developer of Satsumas 
in West Florida. 
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With pump 
capacity of 
200 gal. per 
hour; 35- 
gal. galvan- 
ized tank; 
and 60-cycle 
motor 


The Fairbanks-Morse Automat- 
ic Home Water Plant delivers 
an abundance of water, under 
pressure, at a cost of two pen- 
nies a day or less. Operates 
from any electric circuit or 
home light system. Simple, au- 
tomatic, quiet and dependable. 
Write us for literature and your 
dealer’s name. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Atlanta, Ga Jacksonville, Fla. 
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CITRUS GROWERS!!! 
Your Efforts Are Worthy of Results 


IT IS POOR ECONOMY TO PUR- 
CHASE INFERIOR SULPHURS 
FOR DUSTING YOUR CITRUS 
TREES. SAVE TIME! One-half 
pound of FLOWERS of SULPHUR 
will do the same work as one 
pound of Crude Commercial so- 
ealled Dusting Sulphurs. 


SAVE MONEY! Be sure of your 
results! Purchase a sulphur with 
maximum fuming qualities. RE- 
MEMBER IT IS THE GAS THAT 
DOES THE WORK. Adulterating 
sulphur with lime to make it free 
running prevents the fuming ac- 
tion necessary to kill the Rust 
Mite an Red Spider. 





SAVE WORRY! DUST YOUR TREES WITH 100% 
PURE “ANCHOR” BRAND VELVET FLOWERS OF 
SULPHUR. 


It has stood the test of Time and proven its worth over 
forty years usage. 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 
711 Scanlan Bldg-, Houston, Tex. 


Florida Distributors: 


Chand . Gx: CO: casistnnticnsinninwninnmii Sanford, Fla. 
change BEGG Cl... acccncccennequcncenassen Tampa, Fla. 
Ptectda TROEIERS CA > cnnccacscennsendawsn Apopka, Fla. 














We are going to have during the 
month of December in connection 
with our big stock of Suits and 
Overcoats, a complete stock of 


Full Dress Clothes. 


Holiday offerings of real value. 
Bath Robes, Smoking Jackets and 


hundreds of nice things we can’t 
enumerate. 


Send us your order; we will par- 
cel post free. 


Henry Giddens Clothing Co. 


Tampa, Florida 


The Clothing Corner. 
Giddens Building. 
Phone 2267. 
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FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPANY 
FLAGLER SYSTEM 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


J. E. Ingraham, H. S. McLendon, 
Vice-President Agricultural Agent 
ASSOCIATED LAND COMPANIES 

MODEL LAND COMPANY 
CHULUOTA COMPANY 
PERRINE GRANT LAND COMPANY 
Officers 
J. E. Ingraham, President 
Sidney Harrison, Secy. & Treas. 
W. R. Kenan, Jr., Vice-President 
Cc. S. Brumley, Asst. Secy. & Treas. 
J. D. Ingraham, Sales Agent 

Model Land Company has large acreages of the best 
types of agricultural and grove lands for sale. Some of 
this land is situated in drainage districts; several of 
these districts have been completed, others are nearing 
completion; still other tracts of land are located where 
there is no special drainage necessary. 

Chuluota Company has exceptionally fine residential 
property as well as agricultural and grove lands for sale, 
in a beautiful high, rolling, pine, fresh-water lake region 
of Seminole County. This is situated on the Okeechobee 
Branch of the Florida East Coast Railway, and can also 
be reached by splendid highways from either Sanford or 
Orlando. Climatic conditions are fine in this locality the 
year round. 

All the land companies will sell in large or small tracts, 
cash or terms. Their lands are located in all the East 
Coast Counties; principally in the following: Monroe, 
Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, St. Lucie, Osceola, Semin- 
ole, Flagler and St. Johns. 

For definite information or particulars write the Main 
—— or the local agents for sale of the Company’s 
ands. 

Local Agents Appointed for Sale of Lands 
rd Di IN Gisag eas hncsscinctcoceediexesioncesecaacl St. Augustine, Fla. 
Se NE oe te ae Chuluota, Fila. 

















ie i itches etitieasterninneemeaanininiie Fort Pierce, Fila. 
ec: Wie ID O90 oasis ecectnircnienisa West Palm Beach, Fla. 
i SO ee eres: -Dania, Fla. 
I Ns II 6 i ircicascssncecsanennannicicneieelieceaalll Miami, Fila. 
a Sl, ST” acatkicuenciasabisaialdbinthiienemaiaieeee Miami, Fila. 
I NC I a a i ea Key West, Fila. 
A. R. Livingston (Cape Sable Lands)_...Homestead, Fla. 
Oe Ne I alk, inasirhidiaisidcaliach cnaiesipciomaiabanilill Kenansville, Fla. 


Pik ame I New Smyrna, Fila. 
ost pea EE ITO San Mateo, Fla. 


Main Offices: City Building, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Jacksonville Office: 239 West Forsyth Street. 


For Fall Application 
Employ 


GULF FERTILIZERS 
GULF INSECTICIDES 


And the famous HARDIE 
POWER SPRAYERS 


Our Field Expert at your 
service gratis. Write for 
full information and latest 


price list. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 
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New Insecticide Company 
Established at Orlando 


Further evidence that Orlando has 
aspirations to become even more the 
center of citrus activities in Florida 
is shown by the recent organization 
there of the Peninsular Chemical 
Company. The object of this company 
is to manufacture high grade insecti- 
cides and to act as distributors of es- 
tablished and well known lines of 
spraying supplies and dusting ma- 
chinery. 

The personnel of the organization are 
well known, capable, citrus and veg 
etable men, each specialists in their 
particular field. Mr. S. Kendrick 
Guernsey is president, but in view 
of his pressing duties as Executive 
Secretary of the Orlando Chamber of 
Commerce, and governor of the 39th 
District of Rotary International, he 
will not take an active part in the man 
agement of the enterprise, but will be 
in close touch at all times to see that 
the organization carries out his ideas 
as to quality of products and service 
to patrons. 

Mr. R. H. F. Dade is vice-president, 
and will have charge of the service 
department. His experience with the 
United States Bureau of Entomology, 
as well as his long association with 
the manufacture and use of agricul- 
tural insecticides will enable him to 
be of great assistance to customers, 
and his efforts at all times will be 
directed toward aiding them to obtain 
the best results in using Peninsular 
products. 

Mr. C. D. Walker, Secretary, was 
for a number of years manager of one 
of the large plants of the Royster Fer- 
tilizer Company. He has a state-wide 
reputation for his knowledge of the 
best methods of truck crop and grove 
culture. Many growers rely to a great 
extent upon his advice as to the use 
of fertilizers and insecticides. Mr. 
Walker will have charge of the com- 
pany’s Eustis office. 

Mr. Charles R. Shafer, Treasurer, 
will have charge of the company’s 
business in Polk and Highlands coun- 
ties with headqurters at Winter Ha- 
ven. He is a man of long experience 
in the manufacture and sale of insecti- 
cides and fertilizers, and until recent- 
ly was connected with the Niagara 
Sprayer Company, managing their 
plant at Jacksonville. 


Mr. Louis R. Cambron, General Man- 
ager, is particularly adapted to his 
position on account of his long ex- 
perience in several lines. He was, 
for a number of years, with the IIli- 


nois Central Railroad. He entered 
the fertilizer business with a large 
manufacturer of fertilizer oil and fish 
products, and prior to his present con- 
nection was assistant general man- 
ager of J. Schnarr and Company. 


COSTA RICAN PINE- 
APPLES DAMAGED 


Fungus diseases are causing seri- 
ous damages to the pineapple crop 
of the Port Limon District of Costa 
Rica, practically one-third of the crop 
being rejected at the fields. It is said 
that from 25 to 75% of the fruit actu- 
ally shipped is being lost because of 
the diseases developing in transit 
from Port Limon to American mar- 
kets. Consul John J. Meily informs 


the Department of Commerce that the 
most vigilant precautions, which in- 
clude fumigation with formaldehyde 
gas after the fruit is graded and load- 
ed in railroad cars for transportation 
to vessels, are taken. Effective con- 
trol of the diseases is rendered diffi- 
cult on account of the wet climate of 
the Port Limon District and if the 
large losses cannot be controlled it 
is believed that the future of the pine- 
apple growing industry in Costa Rica 
is very discouraging. 


Rust mites can be controlled by 
spraying with lime-sulphur. 


Take care of your farm tools and 
implements by sheltering them thru 
the winter. Maybe too they need 
painting or a few drops of oil. 

In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


T. W. RAMSEY 


LUMBER > 
HOUSE AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 


We ship large or small orders 


17th St. and 6th Ave. 
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European Plan 
Open All Year 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Phone 51-219 
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A Cheerful Welcome 
Awaits You 


Sw 


Corner Building 
Every Room Outside 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 














































SKINNER SANDPROOF SPRAYER 


"FOR BETTER SPRAYING” 


The exclusive STRINE adjustable 
plunger makes its pump action 
more efficient, its life longer. 
All Working Parts Incased In Oil; 
Sandproof 

Strong. durable, essilv handled. 
Isxcels in pressure and pumping 
capacity. Turns in 8 foot radias. 
Write ror catalog today. 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 
Gulf Ave., Di nedin, Fla. 


Wrid’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Fruit and Vegetable Packing 



















“ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR—HE KNOWS” 
For over 35 years the E. O. Painter 
Fertilizer Company has furnished Flor- 
ida growers with fertilizers. The con- 
tinued patronage of experienced grow- 
ers gives proof of satisfactory results. 
COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 
MADE WE WOULD MAKE IT 
Write for New Fall Price Lists Just 
issued. 
E. O. 


PAINTER FERTILIZER CoO., 
Florida 


Jacksonville, 


50 mixed bulbs_-$1.00, 
GLADIOL 36 named, 6 col._. 1.00} 
72 fancy, named_ 5.00 
Every bulb guaranteed to blossom. 
Exquisite selections. Gladioli book 
in colors mailed Free. 
PIERCE BULB CO., 
“Guaran-tested Bulbs.” 
W. Medway, Mass. 












Use Agricultural Gypsum to feed these 
crops the sulphate sulphur they demand. 
Write us today for further information. 


THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 
Dept.000 844Rush St. Chicago, Ill. 










SKINNER COKE HEATERS have 
positively proven their effectiveness, 
in protecting Florida groves from 
damage by frost. Because of their 
efficiency, low first cost and econ- 
omy of operation, they offer the 
very best means available for in- 
suring citrus trees, fruit and truck 
crops against frost damage. SKIN- 
NER COKE HEATERS send out an 
intense radiant heat that frost can 
not penetrate, thereby protecting 
buds, blossoms and the tenderest 
growth. Write at once for full 
particulars. ; 

Skinner Machinery Company 
Gulf Avenue, Dunedin, Florida. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Fruit and Vegetable Packing 
Equipment. 






























































Grow Alialfa and Clover! 
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ROUGH HANDLING CAUSES 
MUCH DECAY TO CITRUS 


Correcting faulty methods in pick- 
ing, washing and packing citrus fruit 
is the means of remedying most of 
the rotting of the fruit, particularly 
early in the season. Where tests 
have been made, as high as 93 per 
cent of the culls were found to be 
green-spotted fruit caused by rough 
handling. As high as 34.6 per cent of 
certain pickings have actually been 
lost by reason of this improper hand- 
ling by pickers, washers and packers. 

At least this is the result of cer- 
tain investigations conducted by E. 
F. DeBusk, extension citrus patholo- 
gist, in some of Florida’s leading cit- 
rus counties. It was explained that 
the groves and packing houses includ- 
ed in the investigation were repre- 
sentative ones. Therefore, taking 
these figures as a basis, the loss to 
the state’s citrus men, thru causes 
wholly within their power to correct, 
{fg enormous. 

Long stems, according to Mr. 'De- 
Busk, is one of the most serious prac- 
tices. Long stems may cause a loss 
as great as 40 per cent. It is not diffi- 
cult to realize how serious this is, 
since the $4 box must be discounted 
by $1.60 (at 40 per cent) to take care 
of the decayed. 

Investigations indicate that it is not 
best to harvest fruit immediately af- 
ter rains, especially early in the sea- 
son. A high percentage of decay fol- 
lows harvesting such fruit. 

The growers’ immediate problems 
after harvesting are to give a thor- 
ough clean-up spraying and prune out 
all dead wood from the trees. 


Far south, just back of the East 
Coast ridge, lies the Everglades, an 
empire in itself after a few more 
years. Millions hidden in that deep 
rich muck will be lifted by industrious 
and intelligent man. The children of 
the earth will be fed. 


Drainage has been the making of 
vast non-everglade areas in St. Lucie, 
Broward and Palm Beach. What it 
has done there it can do in many oth- 
ers of our counties. Millions have 


been spent in order that billions 
might be made. 


Down in 
lands. 


Dade are great tomato 
Of course, other things can 
be and are grown there, but tomatoes 
is a chief crop at present. New York 
will eat tomatoes on New Year’s day, 
tomatoes produced in Dade county. 
Indeed, it’s June all the year in Miami 
and thereabouts. 





Sprayers and Dusters—the 


sprayers and dusters—de- 
signed as needed for Florida 
sand and climate. 


Case line of special built | 
Florida design tractors. 
which are guaranteed for 
six months, as 
plows, harrows, discs, etc., 
and replacement parts. Our 
central location in the state 
guarantees you service on 
any products purchased of 
our lines. 


We have some territory 
open for dealers. 


Orlando Manufacturing Co. 





In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 





“Orlando” 





standard for comparison’ 





We manufacture our own 







We carry in stock the 





well as 


Let us know your wants. 


Orlando, Florida. 


please 


lf You Wanta 





SUPERIOR GROVE 


Plant 


Superior 
Nurseries 












Trees 


M.J.Daetwyler’s 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


Orlando, Fla. 
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Bank Young Trees 


At this season of the year it is both 
interesting and profitable to recall 
some of the conditions and habits of 
work as they occurred among grow- 
ers before the 1917 freeze. In Central 
and Southern Florida no young trees 
were banked as a protection against 
cold and but very few of them were 
banked in the northern part of the 
citrus belt. The time elapsing since 
the occurrence of the last preceding 
freeze had been so long that there 
seemed no need of doing that extra 
work. Following the 1917 freeze prac- 
tically all young trees were banked 
in early winter even down in south- 
ern Florida. 

The same “tapering-off” of the bank- 
ing idea has been noticeable in the 
past two years. The 1917 freeze has 
lost much of its terror and will doubt- 
less lose more each year ‘until the 
next freeze hits Florida. It seems to 
be human nature to forget such un- 
pleasant things rather quickly. 

This is the time to recall the fact 
that freezes do recur from time to 
time, and that trees set three years 
and less are liable to be killed to the 
ground. The tons of trees of that 
age are easily and quickly repro- 
duced by new growth. If there is 
bud-wood left the damage to trees 
of that size is consequently soon over- 
come. However, in cases where all 
the bud-wood is killed it often takes 
two years or longer to get a new full 


By J. G. Gossenbacher 


stand again. 

That is the reason I am calling your 
attention to the practice of banking 
young trees. Banks of soil thrown 
up around the trunks of trees to a 
height of from ten to sixteen inches 
does not take much time and costs 
but little yet is good practical pro- 
tection of your buds. Even though 
you lose the tops of such trees in a 
freeze the lower trunk of bud-wood be- 
ing protected will enable you to re- 
grow the new tops in your budded 
trees in a short time. 

In the northern part of the citrus 
belt the banking should be done by 
the middle of November while in the 
more central sections a somewhat lat- 
er date is usually early enough. In 
the southern portion the middle of 
December is usually early enough for 
banking, though doing it earlier does 
no harm. 

In some cases wood lice do consid- 
erable damage to banked trees in win- 
ter in that they feed on the bark in- 
closed under the banks. It has been 
my observation that in such cases 
the destructive insects are present 
about the base of trees when the 
banking was done. To avoid trouble 
from that source it is wise to rake 
away the top soil around trunks with 
a hoe just before banking. ‘After 
cleaning away about the tree trunks 
with a hoe use a long handled pointed 
shovel for the banking. At some dis- 


tance from the tree clean away the 
top soil and dig a pit to get the soil 
for the bank. Damage by wood lice 
is usually very rare when such pre- 
cautions are taken. 

By calling attention at this time to 
the desirability of banking young 
trees, I do not wish to be understood 
as emphasizing or backing up the pro- 
paganda now so prominent regarding 
general freeze protection of bearing 
groves. It seems to me: that matter 
is being overdone. 

Those of you who heard Prof. Wat- 
son’s paper on the relation of sun 
spots and the occurrence of freezes 
in Florida at a meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society recollect that a 
record of past harmful freezes shows 
them to occur at intervals of ten or a 
dozen years and that they come very 
close to agreeing with the sunspot 
cycles which have a length of about 
eleven years. According to that notion 
our next freeze that would harm 
large trees might come sometime be- 
tween 1927 and 1929. Sometimes, 
however, such periods are passed 
without damage. 


If rust mites give trouble spray 
them with lime-sulphur. Use it at the 
rate of one gallon of concentrated 
lime-sulphur solution to seventy-five 
gallons of water. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Twenty Years of Experience 


and close study of Florida soils and their needs, particularly as regards 
Citrus Crops, produced 
BETTER QUALITY FERTILIZERS 


They are right as to availability, sources and mechanical condition. 


Write for further information. 


Trueman Fertilizer Company 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Special Mixtures « 
Insecticide Materials 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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for Sprayers and Dusters 


These well known vertical throttling-governed engines are used for 


power by many of the leading manufacturers who recognize the abso- 
lute necessity to the users of 


LIGHTER WEIGHT GREATER CAPACITY HIGHER PRESSURE 


Cushman Engines are much lighter in weight, built more compactly 
and deliver more power per pound. They are dust-proof, steady in 
operation and require less attention. Regularly equipped with auto- 
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ia type stor iti bs 4 H. P. Unit with radia- jj, 
i type Carburetor and sensitive flyball-type Governor. Adapted fon ; San eee ee 
y either belt or chain drive. Equipped with water tank, radiator or coil nition. With or without ’ 
|; cooling system. Magneto or battery ignition. a ee 
y . iN 

s ” \ 
‘ They have been successfully used for many difficult “power drive i 
v4 jobs for fifteen years and are well and favorably known by manufactur- vy 
i ers, dealers and repair station mechanics. Many thousands in successful ;; 
‘ use all over the country. a 
\ 


Replace Your Engine with a Cushman 


If you have a sprayer on which the engine does not operate satisfactorily, or 
deliver sufficient pressure or capacity, replace your motor with a Cushman 
and get more power with less weight. 

Write us the sprayer you use, or expect to buy, and we shall tell you what 
equipment and power is best for your purpose. 

Engines for irrigation, pumping and all other purposes, sizes up to 20 H. P. 
Special Price on Cushman Light Plant—the best and most durable farm light- 
ing plant on the nmiarket. 


on 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
6 to 8 H. P. Smooth running, 2-cyl- ; 
BBB Bg Bg Be 000 North 21st Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 
coil in bottom of spray solution tank. Branch Office and Stock Warehouse, Norfolk, Va. 
Special oil pump system for side hill . C. H. Sorenson, District Mgr., P. O. Box 1248 
operation. Weight 320 pounds. Special Repair and Sales Service through Yandre Sales Co., Orlando, Florida. 
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COPPER SULPHATE 


Fine Granulated 


and 


Mono-hydrated (for the making of copper-lime dust) 


The best known control for fungous diseases of fruit crops and vegetables 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


Copper Sulphate is 99% Pure 





Sets the Standard in Quality and Service 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 
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Tractorizing the Grove 


There are three factors, besides the 
machines, that enter into the success- 
ful tractorization of the citrus fruit 
orchards. They are the manufacturer, 
the user, and he who connects them 
as one link of a chain connects its 
neighboring links—the power farming 
machinery dealer. The manufacturer 
sees the user’s needs and builds a 
machine to meet them. Then he goes 
to work and sells the dealer as to the 
design and construction of the ma- 
chine, and the user’s need for it. Then 
the dealer, with the co-operation of 
the manufacturer, has little trouble 
educating the user to the point where 
he buys the machine. 

That is the evolution of almost any 
machine in the power farming world 
and that was the evolution of the 
Special Orchard Tractor and outfit 
recently marketed by a prominent 
middle western manufacturer of mo- 
tor farming, threshing and road build- 
ing machinery. 

This outfit, though built especially 
for the orchardist, is very similar in- 
deed to the outfit which has been de- 
veloped for the “small farmer,” and 
so the following description should be 
of interest to the reader, whether he 
is a’fruit grower or not. 

The foundation of the orchard outfit 
is the Six-Cylinder Special Orchard 
Tractor, and the rest of the outfit con- 
sists of a Special Orchard Plow and a 
Special Orchard Disc Harrow—all de- 
signed to meet the special conditions 
which confront the orchardist when 
he comes to the cultivation end of the 
game. 

These three machines have been 
the means of motorizing many of the 
orchards in the country, especially 
those of the Pacific Coast, whose fruit 
growers have descended upon this 
tractor and its complements, claiming 
them all as their own. But this out- 
fit is equally well adapted to the needs 
of the fruit growers in the eastern, 
central or southern states, and for- 
eign countries as well. 


The Tractor 

One of the reasons, and probably 
the greatest, why this powerful little 
tractor has made such a big hit with 
the orchard men is the almost dim- 
inutive size of it, combined with suf- 
ficient power to take care of the reg- 
ular line of work, and some out of the 
ordinary. It is only 54 inches in 
height—just four and one-half feet— 
while the width is only 50 inches. 
The length over all is only 136 inches 
with a 90 inch wheel base. So it is 


easily seen that the tractor is low 
enough and narrow enough to go un- 
der the branches and close up to the 
shrubs or trees. Another special fea- 
ture of this tractor is that it is 
equipped with long rear wheel guards 
as shown in the illustration, which 
gently raises the low-hanging limbs 
and fruit, passing them up over the 
tractor without injury. These guards 
are large enough to accommodate the 
lugs and still have plenty of room. 
The lugs are a feature in themselves, 
as they bite deep and are of the self- 
cleaning type. Good traction is se- 
cured no matter what the condition of 
the ground. Side hills offer little ob- 
struction either. The tractor also 
works well on the sprayer, moving 
barrels about with no delay or unnec- 
essary work. 


The Plow 
This is an extremely low built plow 
—a three 10-inch bottom job—with 
screws and handwheels taking the 
place of the upstanding, lifting and 
adjusting levers on the regular mold- 


board plow. This plow was designed 
especially for orchard work and is 
used with the Special Orchard Tract- 
or, although it can be used with any 
small tractor. 

One of its big features is the “Pow- 
er-Lift” device with which it is equip- 
ped ,and it can thus be operated by a- 
cord from the tractor platform. 

Then, too, the land wheel is on the 
inside of the frame, and along with 
the adjustable swinging hitch it 
makes it possible to plow closer than 
ever to the trees on either side, and 
at the same time allows the tractor 
to travel farther away from the trees 
so as to prevent bruising and cutting 
the fruit or foliage. Then, too, the 
hitch pivots up and down in such a 
way that when the plow is in the 
ground it rides on its wheels and bot- 
toms while the tractor is free to run 
over uneven ground without affecting 
the depth of plowing. 

Another feature is the sheet metal 
guard that is attached to the top of 
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COOPER TIRES 


THE SUPER 12,000-MILE TIRE 


These tires are sure “road grippers,” built extra deep and high-shoul- 


dered. 
bumps. 


Size 


30x3 
30x34 
30x34 
82x34 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
32x44 
33x44 
34x43 
35x43 
36x44 
33x5 
34x5 
35x5 
37x5 
36x6 


Cooper 
Cords 


$ 9.50 
10.85 
13.50 
16.00 
18.25 
20.80 
21.40 
21.90 
26.95 
27.60 
28.50 
29.25 
29.75 
33.50 
34.35 
35.00 
37.50 
60.00 


Tough, enduring, and yet resilient to withstand the wear and 


Findlay Findlay 
Cords Fabrics 


$ $ 7.50 

9.85 8.50 
11.45 
14.25 
16.25 
17.85 
18.40 
18.95 
23.15 
23.65 
24.30 


25.00 Prices Net. 
25.75 


28.75 War Tax Paid 


29.75 by 
30.25 

33.00 
33.00 


11.75 
13.50 
13.90 
14.40 
14.75 


Factory 


Cooper Cords are Guaranteed 12,000 miles—Findlay Cords 
are Guaranteed 10,000 miles—Findlay Fabrics are Guaran- 


teed 6,000 miles. 


AMERICAN TIRE COMPANY 
310 Franklin St., Tampa, 
11 Court St., Orlando. 


Come in and see us when you visit Tampa. 


We carry a complete stock of tires at our branch store in Bartow, 195 
Wilson Avenue, where they may be purchased at above prices. 













There’s no more work for poor old Ned, 


For 





The Webb Clearing Plow has taken his 
place. 

By the use of this machine, a tractor 
and two men, from four to eight acres of 
Saw Palmetto land can be grubbed and 
left ready for piling and burning in a 
day’s time. 

The cost price is the only expense— 


there are no parts about it to break or get 
out of order. 


Harllee & Harrison 
Lincoln, Ford & Fordson Dealers 


PALMETTO, BRADENTOWN AND 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
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Allen Picking Bags 
Patented 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
$36.00 per Dozen F. O. B. 











YOU CAN GET THEM FROM 
Exchange Supply Company 










Chase & Company 


Tampa Sanford 
¢ Standard Growers Exch., I. W. Phillips & Co. 
y Orlando Tampa 
American Fruit Growers 


Orlando 






ALLEN PICKING BAG COMPANY 
Orlando, Florida 
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So throw away the pick and the grub hoe, 






















Now Is The Time to 


Place Your Orders 
for Citrus Trees 


We have this season a 
complete line of all sizes 
and all varieties of cit- 
rus trees, on both rough 
lemon and sour orange 
stock, and are in position 
to handle orders for any 
quantity. These trees 
are as fine as any ever 
grown in Florida and 
comprise the _ choicest 
plantings of all the stand- 
ard varieties. 


LINE 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK IS COMPLETE IN EVERY 


The trees are thrifty, 
hardy, and free from 
blemish. 


ORANGES: Parson 
Brown, Pineapple, Lue 
Gim Gong, Tardiff, Va- 
lencia, and Dancey Tan- 
gerines. 


GRAPEFRUIT: Wal- 
ters Excelsior and Marsh 
Seedless. 


Above All Else Be Sure Your Nur- 
sery Stock is the Highest Grade 
And True To Name 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries have for years borne 
the reputation of selling guaranteed trees—trees 
which purchasers in every section knew they could 
rely upon absolutely—trees which would bear when 
and as they were represented to bear—in short that 
every tree sold by this concern was backed by un- 
qualified guarantee of this company which ranks 


Mr. Popenoe, avocado 
explorer for U. S. gov- 
ernment, states that he 
believes that the culture 
of avocados will some 
day become even more 
important than citrus 
culture in Florida and 
California. 

It has been shown in 
California that the har- 
diest types of avocados 
withstood a temperature 
of 21 degrees with injury 


among the leaders in its particular pursuit. 


Avocado Culture Promises To Be 


More Important Than Citrus 













only to the young leaves, 
the trees themselves be- 
ing uninjured. 


Every grove owner 
should prepare to plant 
at least a small acreage 
to this popular hardy 
and profitable fruit. 


We have several thous- 
and thrifty young trees 
of the best varieties now 
budded and ready for 
market. 


Agents Wanted in Every Locality 


THE C. E. THOMAS 
NURSERIES 


Bruen-Webb Building 


Tampa 


Florida 
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With the Growers and 
Shippers 


Scattered picking of peppers on two 
acres of the field of S. B. Williams of 
Terra Ceia yielded five hundred 
hampers, which sold at three dollars 
a hamper on board cars at Palmetto. 


Government inspection of citrus 
fruits and vegetables in the state has 
reached such a demand that five ad- 
ditional inspectors have been ordered 
to report to Orlando immediately. 


A return of $1,757.28 has been re- 
ceived by A. F. Wyman of Braden- 
town for a carload of grapefruit 
shipped to Kansas City. This means 
an average of $5.23 per box for the 
fruit or a net of $2.82 on the tree. 


Mr. M. K. Parrish, of Parrish, Flor- 
ida, is in receipt of news from Phila- 
delphia that a carload of his oranges 
recently sold for $2,020 F. O. B. car 
Philadelphia. The shipment was 350 
boxes. 


Florida citrus shipments for the 
current season exceed by more than 
1,000 car loads the shipments made 
up to last year. Cooler 
weather has greatly aided the ripen- 
ing of fruit on the trees. 


this date 


Menatee County’s proportion of the 
total citrus fruit shipments up to and 
including 17th 
hundred cars, 
one fourth of the 
ments from the state. 


November was close 
or slightly 


total ship- 


to fifteen 
under 


Mr. W. G. Smith of Fort Meade 
claims to have the first basket of 
strawberries in that section if not in 
the whole These November 
berries were large and red ripe and 
equal in quality to January berries. 


state. 


“Just as soon as black rot begins to 
show up in the citrus fruit, harvest 
the fruit and get it off to market,” 
is the advice given to citrus grnwers 
by Dr. O. F. Burger, Plant Pathologist 
of the Florida Experiment Station. 


Scab loss to citrus may be elimi- 
nated by a home made bordeau mix- 
ture. This mixture costs but three- 
fifths of a cent a gallon. It can be 
easily made if the simple instructions 
are followed. These instructions may 
be had upon request to the Nursery 
Inspector State Plant Board, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 


The second shipment of canned 
Florida grapefruit bound for Euro 
pean ports left Jacksonville Tuesday, 
Nov. 13, for Liverpool. This _ ship- 
ment of two hundred cases was 
packed at Eagle Lake, loaded at Tam- 
pa and forwarded to Jacksonville for 
shipment, marking a new era in the 
handling of Florida fruits. 


The Lee & Kirkland citrus packing 
house located near Lake Garfield, six 
miles east of Bartow was completely 
destroyed by fire Saturday, November 
10th. L. P. Kirkland, a member of 
the firm, and the night watchman 
claim the fire of incendiary origin in- 
stead of igniting from an explosion in 
the coloring room as was first thought. 
The total loss is $100,000, of which 
than half is covered by insur- 
ance. W. E. Lee, of Plant City, and 
L. P. Kirkland, of Lake Garfield, who 
constitute the firm, are making plans 
for rebuilding and the new plant will 
be erected by January first. 


less 


Van Fleer 
bees 
SPR 


ade at 





Between five and six hundred mem- 
bers of the American Assn’ of Trav- 
eling Passenger Agents spent Novem- 
ber 20th in Manatee and Sarasota 
counties, piloted about in some one 
hundred automobiles by business men 
of the two counties. These men were 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Points of interest were 
shown the visitors who never ceased 
to marvel at the fruit-laden orange 
trees. 


NURSERY ROBBED; 
YOUNG MEN HELD 


Harold Pelton and J. O. Dixon of 
Fort Pierce, are in the county jail on 
a charge of stealing 210 citrus trees 
from the Knight & Duncan nursery, 
a mile south of Vero, recently. 

All of the missing trees were found 
on land controlled by R. R. Martin, 
west of Fort Pierce. Pelton is em- 
ployed by Martin. A part of them 
had been set out in a grove, a few 
were heeled in on the place awaiting 
planting and some were on a wagon 
starting for the grove when Sheriff 
Merritt and Messrs. Knight and Dun- 
can arrived and identified them. 





THE NEW INVINCIBLE SPRAYER 


With a new type high pressure high duty pump and 
new Auto Type Engine 


DUST AND SAND PROOF—RUNS IN OIL 


The new Auto Type Engine is an innovation in engines for spraying ma- 


chinery. 
runs in oil. 


It is entirely enclosed, which makes it sand and dust proof, and 


EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY REPAIRED 


All parts of this engine are interchangeable with Ford Motor parts, which 
means economy and prompt service in replacements. 


THE PUMP 


is something new in Florida. 


It is also protected from sand and dust by 


being completely enclosed and running in oil. 
Prices and full details upon application. 


THE VAN FLEET CO. 


Florence Villa, Florida. 











electric light and power for all 
purposes— Home, Farm, Boat, 
Church, School, Theatre, Mov- 
ing Pictures, and many com- 
mercial uses. 


PORTABLE— No foundation 
needed; set it anywhere; take 
it where and when you want it. 


STURDY AND EFFICIENT 
Capacity guaranteed 500 watts. 
In case of accident, just pull out 
plug and take it to repair man, 
saving time and expense to user 
and dealer. 


P RICE 


$245 


Complete with batteries 
(Model D-12) as illustrated 
F.O.B. East Orange, N.J. 

















Booklet 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 







FLORIDA DISTRIBUTOR: 


Southern Water Supply Co. 
807 Tampa Street TAMPA, FLA. 


Liberal Proposition to Live Dealers 
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HOMELITE 


The Portable Electric Light & Power Plant 


















SAFE-RELIABLE-ECONOMICAL 


Other models 


$166 


and upward 
Made in 12,32 and 
110 volts 


Write for 
Descriptive 


@e Simms Magneto Co. 


292 North Arlington Ave. E. Orange, N.J. 





Do Not Delay Any Longer in 
Placing Your Order for 
Citrus Stock for Fall 
and Winter 
Planting 















——— 


For several years we have been unable to supply 
the great demands for our citrus stock. 














The demand for our stock is increasing daily, and | 
it is our desire to fill all orders complete. 


WE URGE GROWERS to let us have their orders 
as early as possible, that they may be assured of | 
their complete requirements for their Fall and Win- 
ter plantings. The indications are from our book- 
ings to date that we will not be able to supply the 
increasing demands for our Citrus Stock again this 
year. 





















Wartmann Nursery Company 


Ocala, Florida 








Write for price list and information on the fa- 
mous “WANURCO” Tangerine. 
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Mammoth Grove Rightly 
Named 


When one reads, or hears, or uses, 
the word “mammoth,” the meaning 
conveyed is something huge, immense, 
something out of the ordinary as to 
size and extent—something colossal. 
All of which precisely and exactly de- 
fines Mammoth Grove, Florida's cit- 
rus fruit development, one mile east 
of Lake Wales, Polk county. 

Imagine a continuous tract of more 
than seven square miles, cleared, pre- 
pared and planted, as rapidly as big 
forces of men can do the work, to 
oranges and grapefruit. 

This is just one single, individual 
part of the work of creating Mammoth 
Grove out of the virgin citrus land of 
eastern Polk county. 

The Mammoth Grove project, rap- 
idly approaching completion, is de- 
clared to be not only the biggest sin- 
gle development of its kind in Florida 
but probably the largest in the United 
States—and this, of course, means in 
the world. 

Mammoth Grove is a co-operative 
proposition, It is not the property of 
a single individual, or of a group, or 
company, or corporation, although 
Mammoth Grove is an incorporated 
organization. The’ plan, which has 
been safeguarded at every point, and 
which bears the closest legal scruti- 
ny, as well,as the most insistent in- 
vestigation, first-hand or otherwise, 
provides for the clearing, planting 
and perpetual care of units of five 
acres each. The units are sold singly, 
or two units may be purchased, as 
buyers may desire. 

The company selis you a ten-acre 
Mammoth Grove estate, plants it to 
oranges and grapefruit budded_ to 
three-year-old stock, cares for and 
cultivates it for five years and turns 
it over to you a commercially bearing 
grove. No interest is charged on the 
price, your taxes are paid, and you 
get a warranty deed for the property. 
The amount of your investment is lim- 
ited by your contract, and the value 
of your investment daily 
with the sunshine and showers and 
balmy winds falling on it. 

Ten miles of hard road tap every 
part of the Mammoth Grove. This 
road system is in addition to the miles 
upon miles of other roads that reach 
into every acre of property, affording 
outlets for each and every individual 
unit. 

More than three hundred individ- 
uals, to date, have invested in Mam- 
moth Grove units, and of these 40 per 
cent are residents of Florida, making 


increases 


their investment after personal, on- 
the-ground investigation. 

Last, but by no means least import- 
ant, the United States government has 
installed on the Mammoth Grove prop- 
erty a branch weather bureau, and al- 
so has located and operates thereon a 
branch experiment station. At the 
first, weather forecasts are received 
by direct wire; while at the second, 
continuous experimental work is done 
aiong various lines of citrus growing, 
culture, propagation, grafting, bud- 
ding, hybridization and spraying. 


TRACTORIZING THE ORCHARD 


Continued from page 30 
the plow, gently raising all foliage 
or fruit up and out of the way. 
The Harrow 

The second complement to the Or- 
chard Tractor is the Orchard Disc 
Harrow. This harrow is so construct- 
ed that the user can turn it easily 
from a double action disc, cutting five 
feet, into a single action, cutting ten 
feet. This adjustment is secured by 
extending the front sections. The har- 
row can also be equipped with sheet 
metal guards fitting over the outer 
sections and making it possible for 
the harrow to follow the tractor close 
up to the trees and under very Ic\ 
limbs without injury to either the 
branches or fruit. — 

Any of these machines is well fitted 
for use on the regular fifty acre farm 
but, all taken together, they make an 
ideal tractor outfit to meet the or- 
chard or nursery, as all three are 
designed especially to meet the con- 
ditions which must be met in the cit- 
rus industry. 

Counts and actual tests have 
proved that it pays to handle any kind 
of fruit carefully. Rough handling of 
citrus fruit causes green spotting, 
which means less money. 

Aim high; gravity may pull your 
shot down to the target, but it will 
never raise one started too low.— 
Uncle Ab. 


If you have never seen the moon 
rise just right, then you have not 
seen it rise along that Indian River 
drive at Cocoa. That drive alone 
(plus the moon on occasions) is worth 
millions. 

In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Nitrate 
Oo 
Soda 


Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports a gain of 7.47 bush- 
els of wheat per acre from top- 


dressing in the spring with 100 Ibs. 
of Nitrate of Soda. Virginia Sta- 


Wheag? tion Bulletin 


number 221 

says, “On 

wheat crops needing nitrogen an 
increased yield of 5 bushels pcr 
acre can be expected from each 100 
Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda applied per 
acre.”” Demonstrations in Penn- 
sylvania have shown an average 
gain of 714 bushels of wheat pcr 
acre and 37% increase in the straw. 
New Jersey 


Atoes Experiment 


Station shows that the 
largest, yields of potatocs are 
obtained when Nitrate of Soda is 
used as the sole source of Nitro- 
gen. What is true of potatoes is 
true of other vegetables. 


They come 

Eariy. earlier and 
Vegetables main crops be- 
come bettcr 

and more prolific when Nitrate of 
Soda is used. This is why Market 
Gardenersusesuchlargequantities. 


Ohio and 

Virginia Ex- 

periment Sta- 

tions report 

wonderfully profitable gains from 

the use of Nitrate of Soda on to- 

bacco. My own demonstrations in 

Pennsylvania prove that 200 Ibs. 

of Nitrate of Soda used at planting 

time will add 100 lbs. or more to- 
bacco to the acre. 

all the Experi- 


PP Q ment Stations 


in the apple districts now recom- 
mend Nitrate of Soda as necessary 
and are recommending its usc in 
the spring before blossom time. 
This applies equally well to Peach- 
es, Pears, Cherries and other fruits. 


Why not try it 
on your crops? 


My Free BULLETIN SERVICE, 
covering the use of Nitrate of Soda on 
all kinds of crops, is issued for your in- 
formation and explains how to use it, 
where to use it, when to use it. If you 
want it send me your address, name the 
crops you grow and to identify this ad- 
vertisement add the number 2539 


Practically 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 
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The Coffee With 
‘The Taste Thai Satisfies”’ 
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a ia ; 
Coffee 
is sold by your 


Grocer 


"NONE BETTER 


Tampa Coffee Mills, Manufacturers Tampa, Fla. 
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Ocklawaha Pedigreed 
Citrus Trees 


Standard varieties budded to Sour Orange and Rough Lemon 
root systems, also the leading “Fancy” varieties suitable for home 
orchard plantings, the entire list comprising 12 varieties on Sour 


Orange root and 18 varieties on Rough Lemon root. 


Ocklawaha Nurseries 


LAKE JEM, FLA. 
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BEACH ADVISES PLANTING 
AVOCADOS AND BANANAS 


Continued from page 17 

cold snap which did any injury to 
tropical fruit trees here at West Palm 
Beach. Next summer a salesman came 
along who demonstrated on a hill top 
in a twenty mile breeze that one hun- 
dred of his so-called “smudge pans” 
could raise the temperature four de- 
grees in ten minutes. Along with oth- 
ers I purchased a number of these, 
and while I have lighted them twice 
since I bought them, I found that it 
was entirely unnecessary on both oc- 
ecasions, as our local conditions were 
such that we did not have even a 
blossom of a tropical fruit hurt where 
no protection was afforded. However, 
I consider that the confidence and 
satisfaction that I got out of those 
heaters was well worth the cost. If 
I had owned and used them faithfully 
the last years of the past century, my 
present bank account would look more 
imposing. 

With California’s example 
us, why cannot we enter into the cul- 
ture of bananas and avocados on a 
commercial scale, planting not only 
our more protected sections, but also 
the rest of the suitable land, relying 
upon artificial heat to protect from 
frost injury? We are certainly as 
well situated for the tropical fruits 
as California is for the semi-tropical, 
and, in my opinion, we are really less 
handicapped. This latter is, of course, 
a matter of individual opinion, and 
would be hard to prove or disprove by 
argument. 

We can plant groves of avocados 
spaced the same distance as orange 
trees, and set the space between them 
with Cavendish Dwarf bananas, and 
the heaters which protect the one will 
also protect the other. Further, the 
bananas will help to protect the trees 
by retarding the radiation and by 
checking circulation of the cold air 
through the grove. With this protec- 
tion the West Indian type may be 
rendered absolutely safe in the fa- 
vored areas, and Gautemalans and 
Mexicans in the flatwoods and low 
lands, and the bananas will more than 
pay for the entire cost (should do so 
many times over, if we take good care 
of the marketing end of the business), 
and the shading of the ground will 
greatly assist the development of the 


before 


avocado trees, while neither will in-. 


terfere with the other. 

Bananas ought to be replanted 
about every three years, and by that 
time the grove trees would allow of, 
say, a single row of bananas down 
each middle. Another three years and 
they should take entire possession of 
the place, and the bananas be moved 
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to other acreage. I will not under- 
take to go into the profits to be made 
from either of these fruits, but it is 
eufficient to say that the market 
seems assured, and almost unlimited, 
and that they will in no way come in- 
to competition with the citrus crop. 


SCAB LOSS TO CITRUS 
MAY BE ELIMINATED 

Scab, which annually causes a loss 
of many thousands of dollars to cit- 
rus growers, may be completely con- 
trolled, according to specialists of the 
State Plant Board of Florida. In a 
statement by officials of this board 
bordeaux mixture is said to be the 
aaterial which will do this. That 
statement reads as follows: 

“With the coming of cooler wea- 
ther the amount of citrus scab on 
young seedlings is greatly increased. 
Nurserymen and growers who are 
raising citrus seedlings are urged 
to be on the alert. 

“This disease may be completely 
controlled by bordeaux mixture ,if it 
is properly made and applied. It is 
important that the bordeaux be ap- 
plied before the seedlings become af- 
fected, for it is a preventive, not a 
cure. 

“Experienced nurserymen consider 
an application of bordeaux equivalent 
to an application of fertilizer. If bor- 
deaux is to be used in a grove, oil 
emulsion should be added so that the 
combination will contain 1 per cent 
of oil. The efficiency of neither the 
oil nor bordeaux is reduced by the 
presence of the other. 

“Home-made bordeaux ig recom- 
mended rather than the commercial. 
Some of the commercial varieties are 
of poor quality. Home-made costs 
but three-fifths of a cent a gallon. It 
can be easily and quickly made, if the 
simple instructions are followed. 
These instructions may be had upon 
request to Nursery Inspector, State 
Plant Board, Gainesville, Fla.” 


HANSEN SHIPS FRUIT 

Five cars of grapefruit and oranges 
have been shipped already this sea- 
son by H. P. Hansen, the Val Verde 
orchardist. Two of these cars were 
express shipments in small lots. One 
car has gone to Houston, one to Dal- 
las and one to Waco. ; 

Mr. Hansen has an up to date pack- 
ing plant on his place. The fruit he 
ships is selected, then cleaned, pol- 
ished and parafined and wrapped and 
placed in white pine boxes. His fruit 
brings the highest price on the mar- 
ket.—McAllen (Texas) Monitor. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 








Home Light 
Plant 


$245.00 


Complete 


Have your own electric 
lights. Write us for litera 
ture or demonstration 


Automatic 
water sys- 
tems elimi- 
nating over- 
head tanks. 
Running 
water to all 
parts of 
your house 
and out- 
buildings, 


We make complete in- 
stallations of Water Sys- 
tems, Electric Light plants 


and Irrigation Systems. 


We carry a complete stock 
of 14 to 20 horse power 
Engines, and can make im- 
mediate delivery and in- 
stallation. Water systems 
in stock for immediate de- 
liveries on all sizes. 


Southern Water Supply Co., 
L. A. GABLE, Mgr. 
807 Tampa St., Tampa 


Distributors of 
Cushman Engines 
Cushman Light Plants 
Duro Water Systems 
Deming Pumping Systems 
Home Light Plants 
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Don’t Buy Just “‘Citrus Trees’’--- 


demand Quality Nursery io ana 
Trees 


All citrus fruit trees sold by the Quality Nurseries, whether they be 
Orange, Tangerine or Grapefruit, are guaranteed “pedigreed trees.”’ 


They cost no more—and you may reasonably expect better results 
trom them, because Quality is “bred” into them. They are reliable. 


We also are southern distributors for the Inter-State Nurseries, 
handling a superb line of roses, ornamental citrus trees and shrubbery. 


Watch next month for our announcement about Avocadoes. It 
will interest you. 


The Quulity Nurseries, Lakeland,Fla. 


" fein 
SPRAYER 


Endorsed by hundreds of 


Florida growers 


Don’t wait until the last minute to place your order for a Sprayer. 


Do your investigating now, before you need it. 
If you have an old sprayer of any make, let us figure with you on putting a 
“FRIEND” Motor Pump on your present sprayer. 


Write for catalogue. 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


State Distributors 


303 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Florida 
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New Grove Cover Crop has 
Many Advantages 


A new cover crop that has many ad- 
vantages and few known disadvan- 
tages has been found for Florida, and 
has been tested out sufficiently to de- 
termine its adaptability to local con- 
ditions. It seems particularly suited 
as a cover crop in citrus groves in 
the southern counties, altho it is be- 
lieved that it is equally good for all 
kinds of groves in all parts of the 
state, particularly those on light 
sandy soil. 

This plant is known as “Crotalaria.” 
About four years ago it was sent to 
the Florida Experiment Station by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
and within that time it has been pret- 
ty firmly established on the station 
farm. It is well established in certain 
groves on Merritt Island in Brevard 
county, John J. La Roche and several 
other growers of that vicinity being 
very enthusiastic about it. 

Crotalaria is a legume, which makes 
it doubly desirable, since as such it 
is a soil improver. It has proved that 
it will do better on light sandy lands 
than velvet beans, cowpeas or beggar 
weed. 

It conquers Bermuda, which no 
doubt will make it a great favorite 
with many farmers. However, it does 
not establish itself so firmly that it 
cannot be readily destroyed. Prof. 
W. E. Stokes, grass and forage crops 
specialist, says that plowing up its 
roots and cultivating the land for a 
season will put crotalaria out of bus- 
iness. Thus the conqueror of tena- 
cious Bermuda does not in turn be- 
come a land pest by reason of its own 
tenacity. 

This legume is not relished by live 
stock, as one would naturally assume. 
However, its friends say that this is 
an advantage rather than a disadvan- 
tage, since the farmer will not be 
tempted to cut it for hay or graze it 
to live stock. 

Mowing it two or three times a year 
keeps it from growing too high for 
convenient grove work. And mowed 
no oftener than this, it reseeds itself 
from year to year. It can be pianted 
as late as July, but should be planted 
in April or May for best results. 

In the citrus grove it seems to be 
a protection to the fruit against the 
pumpkin bug. This bug, while it docs 
not markedly injure the cover crop, 
seems to prefer to stay on it and not 
go to the citrus. Grovemen who have 
tried it out claim that this is one of 
its main advantages, 

Crotalaria has not shown signs of 


being affected by the root-knot nema- 
tode, which promises to make it pop- 
ular as a cover crop with the truck 
growers. A number of truckers at 
Sanford have asked to be given seed 
in order to thoroughly test it out from 
this standpoint. 


Take the 
Blindfold 
Off Your 


This plant is said to be a great 
honey plant. 

Efforts will be taken to test crota- 
laria out thoroughly in pecan groves 
in the northern and western counties 
of the state. 

As the seed supply at present is very 
limited, persons interested should 
write to the Experiment Station, at 
Gainesville, for seed information. 


In writing to advertisers, please 


mention The Citrus Industry. 


Why let “custom” keep you in anvil it rob you 
of extra profits you could easily make? Why not in- 
vestigate The Fruit Auction Company’s method of 
selling vegetables, and find out for yourself how much 
more satisfactory it is than your present method? 

You'll be surprised to learn how much higher prices 
average by auction. Yet it will be easily understood 
when you consider that, by our method of selling, 
scores of eager buyers are concentrated in one place, 


each outbidding the other in order to get 
must have to carry on his business. 


oods he 
hen. the 


bidding begins, the excitement starts. Up—up—UP 
creeps the price bid on your 


Vegetables 


The auction prices are recorded and printed in an 
independent daily publication—-the New York Daily 


Fruit Reporter. 


The proceeds of sale is mailed to you within 24 
hours. Only our small selling commission is deducted. 
Simply because you have never sold at auction, is 
no reason why you should deprive yourself of the 
better price and other advantages offered. It is never 


too late to begin. 


We absolutely guarantee a fair and square deal. 


Write for booklet “More Dollars for Fruit Growers.” 
It is interesting and instructive. It’s FREE. 


The Fruit AuetionCo 


(Established 1896) 
202-208 Franklin St., New York City 


For the convenience of Florida shippers, New York Auction 
Market information may be obtained at the office of C. W. 


Chewning, Orlando. 
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RUST MITES 


will be on the move in December or early January. Watch 





for them, particularly on Valencia oranges and late grape- 


fruit. When found, spray the trees thoroughly with 


IDEAL LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 





Ideal Insecticides are made particularly to kill the in- 
sects and to control the fungous diseases in your grove. 
‘They will do the work and do it well if you will give them 
the opportunity. They include: 

Ideal Lime Sulphur Solution, 
Ideal Oil Emulsion Paste, 
Ideal Bordeaux Oil Emulsion Paste, 
Ideal Superfine Dusting Sulphur, 


Ideal Caustic Potash Fish Oil Soap. 


Florida Agricultural Supply Company 


Agricultural Building, 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Fruit and Vegetable Indus- 
try in Mexico 


Coffee, cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, 
wheat and “garbanzos” are grown on 
the west coast of Mexico but none 
of these crops interest the United 
States as much as the toothsome to- 
mato, which was introduced into that 
territory by American colonists fif- 
teen years ago and the output of 
which is exported almost exclusively 
to the United States. Railroad offi- 
cials and planters estimate the expor- 
tation of tomatoes to the United 
States this year at 2,000 carloads. 


This interesting industry is central- 
ized in two main districts of the state 
of Sinaloa, the Fuerte River Valley 
in the north and in several valleys of 
the south, according to a handbook 
on the Mexican West Coast and Low- 
er California, by Trade Commissioner 
P. L. Bell, just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The soil of Sin- 
aloa is made up of river wash from 
the mountains and of lowlands which 
are virtually tidal plains. In the 
lower part of the Fuerte Valley the 
tomatoes are grown on heavy adobe 


FALL TIME TO BEGIN 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES 


The average fruit tree “turns in” 
for its rest period in the fall of the 
year. While it is apparently asleep, 
its enemies are apt to be at work, or 
placed in a position where they can 
do much harmful work later on. 

Fall and winter is the time to prune 
fruit trees. There are more reasons 
than one for this. One is that cut- 
ting off a twig when the tree is dor- 
mant does not cause the bleeding that 
would take place when the sap is up, 
nor can the rays of the sun dry up 
or “burn up” the newly cut tissue as 
well as in summer. Another reason 
is that the spores of various diseases 
find the dead wood of the tree excel- 
lent winter quarters. 

Cut out the dead wood in fall, or 
early winter at the latest, thus tak- 
ing advantage of these conditions, 
Millions of spores are harboring in 
the little dead twigs or branches on 
the average fruit tree; cut it out ear- 
ly and thus remove the possibility of 
these spores being housed over win- 
ter, their getting washed or blown to 
living tissue, and having a chance to 
do harm next spring and summer. 

Specialists of the Florida College 
of Agriculture have suggested to fruit 
growers that those trees which bore 
their crop in summer be pruned out 


soils, and in southern Sinaloa on fine 
yellowish brown silt. Practically no 
fertilizer is used, though in some 
fields which were running out guano 
has been tried without result. Ap- 
parently there is no nitrogen deficien- 
cy in the soil, as the vines flourish 
like poison ivy. 

Besides tomatoes, melons and win- 
ter vegetables are shipped to the 
United States. Sixty-five cars of can- 
taloupes crossed the border in the 
season of 1921-22. Grapefruit does 
well in the Hermosillo and Yaqui Val- 
ley districts of Sonora, where condi- 
tions are much like those of Califor- 
nia and dates, figs, etc., are produced 
on the gulf side of lower California. 
Grapes, bananas and alligator pears 
are grown in quantities. The alliga- 
tor pear is reported to be the chief 
article of diet of the common people. 
The “garbanzo” (chick-pea) industry 
does not greatly interest Americans, 
as the bulk of the large crop is con- 


sumed locally or exported to Spain or 
West Indian islands. 


promptly in the fall or winter. Such 
trees as citrus, which bear the heav- 
iest crop in winter, should not be 
closely pruned until after the main 
crop has been removed, unless it is 
to remove broken branches. It is a 
general rule that a tree goes into its 
dormant stage soon after bearing its 
fruit. 

Of course one may go further in 
pruning than merely to cut out dead 
twigs and limbs. Any pruning that 
will give the proper and desired 
shape to the tree can be and should 
be done in fall or winter. 


In writing to advertisers, 


mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 


By carefully removing dead wood 
from citrus trees, disease will be re- 
duced and less fruit will drop. 


Cultivation of winter truck crops 
is making satisfactory progress, ex- 


cept where rain is needed locally. 
Beans, cucumbers and other fall crops 
are being marketed. 


Keep an account book and enter 
therein every farthing of your re 
ceipts and expenditures.—Washing- 
ton. 


In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 


VIRGINIA 
CA INA 


V-C Fertilizers 


One Of The Keys 


To Successful Citrus 
Growing Is Proper 
Fertilization 


While culture, pruning and spray- 
ing play an important part, these 
operations are of little value un- 
less the trees are well supplied 
with plant food. 


Make sure that your trees are 
supplied with the kind of fertil- 
izers that produce good growth 
and full development of fruit. 


V-C Citrus Fertilizers are es- 
pecially formulated for the exact- 
ing needs of citrus trees. Our fa- 
cilities for securing and manufac- 
turing high grade materials, com- 
bined with years of experience in 
supplying the most successful 
growers, enable us to furnish goods 
of the highest quality which will 
give the best results. 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau 
is at the command of our custo- 
mers and will be glad to answer 
any questions regarding the use of 
fertilizers or the culture of citrus 
crops. This service is free. Write 


Agricultural Service Bureau, 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


of Delaware 

Fla., 

Cc. T. Melvin, Division Manager, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jacksonville, Division, 


Warehouses at Sanford, Winter 
Haven, and storage -facilities at 
many convenient points. 


VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


V-C Fertilizers 
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This sprayer weighs less than any other 


sprayer of like power and capacity. Mounted on 
the Autoplex truck, it carries the load so low that 
the machine will pass beneath the trees without 


e injuring them. And the big wheels with wide 
tires make the load easily hauled through the 


DUST PROOF grove. We use the famous Cushman engine, 


A giving full 4 horse-power with a weight of only 
190 pounds. 


FLORID A Hi The Hardie Triplex Pump with its improved 


cylinders is the one power pump you can rely on. 

It is equipped with the Hardie regulator which 

SPRAYER holds the pressure right to the dot and takes all 
the load off the engine when the guns are closed. 
Many other improvements and refinements 


are described in our Catalog, which is 
yours for the asking. 


The Gulf 
Fertilizer 
Company 


Tampa 


Ten (10) Branch Ware- 
houses and Service Sta- 
tions in Florida. 
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Extra Values in Transport’s | 


Advance Construction 









Transport models offer you greater truck values not only because they are built of the 
best specialized units, but because they represent in every single detail the highest at- 
tainments in motor truck engineering and designing. Transports embody every im- 
portant advance which seasoned experience has proved practical. 

The superior quality of Transport workmanship is reflected in the perfection of some of the most note- 
worthy features of motor truck construction, such as Automatic Chassis Lubrication—Transport’s Improve- 


ment of the Drive Shaft Brake—and Specially Designed Radius Rod Equipment. A part of the extra value 
that goes with the Transport. ‘ 









Automatic Chassis Lubrication: All parts requiring Shaft Service Brake, which is positive in action and 
grease are equipped with nipples for easy coupling applies braking pressure equally on both rear wheels. 
to the Alemite grease gun, which, with 500 pounds This brake checks the tendency to skid when turning 













maximum pressure, positively forces the lubricant in- a corner by proper control of the faster traveling 
to the closest-fitting bearing and wearing parts, eject- wheel. A spring cushion on brake rod prevents grab- 
ing old grease, grit and dirt. The well and wick sys- bing action of brakes resulting from too sudden appli- 
tem is used on all spring bolts and radius rod bolts. cation by driver. 

By capillary attraction, oil is drawn the full length of Radius Rod Equipment: Two strong steel rods, one 
bolt, and in the case of springs, an even distribution on each side of frame held in place by means of all- 
between all leaves is assured. This system saves you steel brackets, which are securely riveted and bolted 
time and labor and assures more thorough lubrica- to frame and rear axle respectively, hold rear wheels 
tion. 







in perfect alignment and make it impossible for rear 


a axle to slip on springs, assuring perfect operation of 
with specially designed Transport Drive braking mechanism under all conditions. 


Drive Shaft Brake: Models 35, 55, 60 and 75 are 
equipped 









Bruce Motor Truck Co. 


State Distributors Tampa, Florida 
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MORE ABOUT ROOT STOCKS 


Continued from page 10 
Industry. 

Is it necessary to cite the record 
sixteen million five hundred thous- 
and box crop of last year, the twenty 
million box crop predicted for the 
present year, the average expected 
yield of two to three boxes from six- 
teen million six hundred thousand 
trees in Florida in the very near fu- 
ture, or the resumption of heavy ship- 
ments from California for us to know 
that the problem of over-production 
is at least a future possibility? Must 
we not solve this problem by better 
quality of fruit as well as better 
methods of distribution and wider 
publicity? In case of glutted markets 
will the approximate twenty per cent 
of fruit grown on sour orange stock, 
or the seventy per cent (again speak- 
ing approximately) produced on rough 
lemon suffer first? Ask Mr. Ohlinger. 
He knows. 

Very truly yours, 
Parker Painter. 


IF RUST MITES GIVE 
TROUBLE, SPRAY THEM 
WITH LIME-SULPHUR 


Rust mites are still appearing in 
some parts of the state, and recent 
observation at the Experiment Sta- 
tion have found them to be colonizinz 
very strongly, so that an outbreak 
may occur at any time especially on 
the fruit from the June bloom. 

An outbreak is especially danger- 
ous at this time, as many growers are 
not in the habit of looking for the 
mites at this season and are apt to 
be caught napping. So the grove 
should be looked over at once and if 
the mites are common, sulphur in 
some form should be applied. 

The form most used in the past has 
been the lime-sulphur solution. Uee 
it at the rate of 1 gallon of the con- 
centrated lime-sulphur solution to 75 
gallons of water. Another method 
that has given good results this year 
is the dusting of the trees with pow- 
dered sulphur with which has been 
combined an equal weight of thorough- 
ly air-slaked lime. 


The Seminole County lettuce crop 
will reach approximately one thous- 
and carloads, beginning about Novem- 
ber 20, and coming to the highest ship- 
ping point about December 15th. 


Last night’s air, if kept bottled up 
all day in the bedroom, is about the 
only kind of air that will ever hurt 
anybody. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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AVOCADO GROWING IN 
HIGHLANDS BECOMING 
FAMOUS AS A LEADER 


Continued from page 14 
to make them tillable. It is safe to 
predict,” he added, “that this will be 
one of the most valuable avocado de- 
velopments in the state.” 

Many other avocado groves are be- 
ing set, and several nursery projects 
started by prominent men in this 
city, among them M. W. Baker, who 
already has a small bearing grove 
on the muck at the north end of 
Lake Jackson, has started a nursery, 
using the sand propagation plan; A. 
E. Withers, J. H. Garst, W. L. Crews 
and B. L. Laird, all citrus growers oft 
note, have started nurseries; and J. 
E. Parker, who is developing a semi- 
muck soil avocado grove on the east 
shore of Arbuckle Lake. Many others 
are becoming actively interetsed, and 
the outlook for diversified planting 
and intensified growing in Highlands 
county is bright, and gives assurance 
of great prosperity for this rapidly 
growing community. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by five, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot charge classified accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 60 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—5 and 10 acre farms, all cul- 
tivated ready for seed. $100 per acre 
on easy terms.. American Develop- 
ment Co., Arcadia, Fla. 2t 
ONLY $1,000 DOWN gets LAKESIDE 

200-tree bearing orange grove, 5-room 

house, 22 acres fine fruit trucking soil, 
borders two beautiful lakes; fishing, boat- 
ign, bathing, good neighbors, 2 miles to 
town, high school; only $3,000 to close es- 
tate. Stuart R. Greiner, Eustis, Fla, it 


FOR SALE: Splendid solidly bearing 
orange grove in one of the best orange 
producing sections of the state. Soil of 
the best to be found anywhere. Quality 
citrus fruits produced up to the highest 
standard of excellence. Reason for sel- 
ling, moving away. It is an opportunity 
worth while to some one. Address Box 
114, Citra, Fla. 2t-pd 


10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 
years old, Lakeland Highlands, nex‘ to 
Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 
near Haskell station and packing house 
Owner, H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 
N. J. 


it 

THE GROVE YOU WANT —You'll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our new booklet “Groves.and Farms 
just issued. Send for copy. Dotsun & 
Company 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. E. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


CALIFORNIA 
$5,000 CASH—$5,000 
Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 
20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 


Chance to acquire beautiful home anéd 
profitable business with small outlay. 
Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 
Other business interests cause this 
exceptional opportunity. 
CLARENCE GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange- 
les, California. 

EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 

Want to hear from owner having farm 

for sale; give particulars and lowest 


price. John J. Black Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


NURSERY STOCK 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 


Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
nursery experience and a guarantee 
which only honest dealing can justify. 
For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
Box 413, Bartow, Fla. 


BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 
Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 
formation free. W. E. Bolles, ones, 
Fla, 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


100,000 sour and 100,000 sweet seedlings 
ready to line out in nursery, all free 
from disease and in thrifty condition; 
bargain for quick sale. Edward H. Hop- 
kins, Reddick, Florida. Nov. 4t 
FOR SALE—700 Valencia, Pineapple 

Marsh 4-year buds. Probably best in 

state. 1000 nursery stock. Sealed bids, 

Dec. 20. For information apply U, S. 

Dept. Agriculture, Box 1058, Orlando, 

Fla. 

FOR SALE—Peas and velvet beans of 
all kinds. New bags, even weights. All 
peas recleaned. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 
Ga. Mar.-4t 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—One second hand Wallis 
tractor in A-1 condition. Will sell 
cheap for cash. King Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, Nocatee. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
car lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. 6t 





SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


FLORIDA INVITES YOU—Write today 
for our new grove list in Supplement 
No. 4 to our regular booklet. It’s full 
of bargain offerings and more than 
likely contains full description of the 
very grove you'd like to own. Dotson 
& Company, 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


JELLY GUAVAS. _Our guava “Snow- 
white” is the finest jelly guava ever 
grown. Nice plants 25c each, $2 for 10; 
$18 for 100. Send for free catalog of 
other fruits and flowers. Royal Palm 
Nurseries, Oneco, Florida. 





LISTEN to something good. Grapes 
are the coming fruit crop for orange 
growers, or anyone who wants a good 
paying summer crop. Quick returns, 
small expense. We have well rooted 
plants of the following varieties: Car- 
men, Munson, Ellen Scott, and Malaga, 
also many other varieties. Can furnish 
cuttings all through winter. Plant now. 
T. B. Gautier, Box 151, Orlando, ne - 

‘ov. 





Fi-Bo-Pak 


Fruit & Vegetable Boxes 


The Last Word 
in Standard Containers 


FI-BO-PAK Boxes are scientifically constructed to give 
maximum strength and protection, in minimum weight and 
space. 


Made of specially processed, compressed fiber Made waterproof by paraffining inside and out, 
board. which lessens evaporation of contents. 


Unusually light and strong. No nails required for sealing. 
No sharp or uneven surfaces to injure contents. Wire fastenings included, which are easy to place. 


Scientifically ventilated. Boxes come nested, ready for use. 
‘our sizes: 16-quart used for tomatoes, avocadoes, mangoes, and tangerines. 

28-quart, 32-quart, used for beans, cucumbers, peas, peppers, corn, oranges, etc. 

37-quart, used for lettuce, peppers and corn. 


Fruit and vegetables packed in FI-BO-PAK Boxes reach the market in best possible condition and command 
highest prices. Write for proof of these statements. 


W. A. Merryday Company 
State Distrbutors for FI-BOPAK 
Palatka,Florida. 
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Planting Time Is Here 
We Have 175,000 Citrus Buds 


in the following varieties: Parson Browns, Valencia Lates, Lue Gim Gongs, 
Pineapples, Satsumas, Tangerines, Marsh Seedless and Duncan Grapefruit. 

These trees have been carefully grown by citrus experts. Our root system is 
unexcelled. All buds taken from bearing trees of proven worth from the best 
groves in Lake County. We cordially invite you to call and inspect our splendid 
stock. 


Write for our catalogue and price list. 


Lake Nursery Company 


Incorporated $300,000. 
THE SOUR ORANGE NURSERY 


Leesburg, Florida 
W. S. McClelland, Pres. W. E. Evans, Sec. Chas. Isted, Treas. 
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Further Observations on the 
Biological Control of 
Black Scale 


By Cyril F. Greeves Carpenter, F. E. S. Pasadena, California 


Since the article on “Biological 
Control of Black Scale” was published 
in the June issue, there has been 
much controversy, in California, on 
the subject of the efficiency of the 
Aphycus as a factor in the control of 
black scale. In California, there are 
two entirely different conditions with 
which to contend, viz: the even and 
the uneven hatch districts. The for- 
mer condition prevails in the hot, dry 
regions where the scale hatches ap- 
proximately at the same time. In the 
uneven hatch districts, which are 
along the coast, all stages of the scale 
may be found throughout the year, 
and it is this uneven hatch territory 
which has been deemed ideal for the 
Aphycus, as there is a sufficiency of 
food throughout the year. The Ahy- 
cus work on the scale from the time 
of the forming of the letter “H” on the 
back of the latter insect, until the ma- 
turity of the host, by laying its eggs 
in the host body, and the larvae that 
hatch out work on the vital tissues 
of the scale, in time killing it. It will 
readily be seen why it is difficult to 
colonize the Aphycus in the even 
hatch districts, as there is a sufficien 
cy of food supply during only a part 
of the year; whereas, in the coastal 
or uneven hatch regions scale can be 
found throughout the entire year in 
condition for the Aphycus. This ideal 
condition, however, is greatly over- 
shadowed by the fact that whenever 
the Aphycus have been successfully 
colonized in the past, a preponderance 
of hyperparasites has been evidenced, 
effectively working against the Aphy- 
cus, and nullifying its beneficial ac 
tivities. 

In view of this serious condition 
the work of rearing Aphycus has prac: 
tically been discontinued, and atten- 
tion is being confined to Rhizobius 
Scutellista. The former is _ preda- 
ceous upon eggs and young scale, and 
the latter lays its eggs in the egg 
masses of the black scale. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it has been found 
that, from the time of the forming of 
the letter “H” referred to above (when 
the exoskeleton or derm is too hard 
for the Rhizobius to work on) until 
the final natural death, the adult 


scale ig now practically exempt from 





the attack of beneficial insects, so 
far as commercial interests are con- 
cerned. A certain number of Aphy- 
cus will, of course, evade the attacks 
of hyperparasites, but there will be 
only such a small percentage of Aphy- 
cus to work on the scale, that it can 
no longer be considered a factor in 
biological control. The Aphycus have 
undoubtedly done good work in the 
past, and if these insects are judicious- 
ly liberated after fumigation, in dis- 
tricts in which the hyperparasites are 
not present to any extent, they would 
still be found to have parasitized a 
good percentage of the scale. 

There has been much_ discussion 
about the scale developing immunity 
from fumigation, but this theory 1s 
distinctly improbable, for it is diffi- 
cult to believe that any scale, with no 
matter how strong a desire for life, 
could be unaffected by a heavy dos- 
age of hydrocyanic acid gas! When 
one considers, however, the possibill- 
ty of there being, say, ten scale in an 
orchard which may have escaped fu- 
migation, and that a certain percent- 
age of these, possibly 50%, will lay 
up to 3,000 eggs apiece, which, in turn, 
would hatch out and become effective 
to the same degree, it will easily be 
realized that a moderate sized or- 
chard can be, and is, very quickly in- 
fested and re-infested after fumiga- 
tion. It would appear, therefore, that 
if an effective control is to be ob- 
tained, it is necessary to fumigate 
throughout the citrus belt for three 
years running. Infestations might 
possibly break out again after this 
period of fumigation, but such infesta- 
tions would be of a local nature, re- 
quiring prompt, active measures on 
the part of the particular communi- 
ty concerned. 


CITRUS EXCHANGE INCREASES 
ITS ADVERTISING FUND 





An additional appropriation for ad- 
vertising of $100,000.00 was made re- 
cently by the board of directors of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange on rec- 
ommendation of the advertising com- 
mittee, the action having been unan- 
imous. The increased fund will be 
provided without any raise in the ad- 





vertising assessment, owing to the 
greatly enlarged volume of fruit that 
the Exchange will market this season. 

This forward step will give the or- 
ganization a more extensive advertis- 
ing campaign than in any preceding 
season and was taken because of the 
materially enlarged volume of grape- 
fruit and oranges which must be con- 
sumed to absorb the current year’s 
production. It is estimated that fully 
125,000 cars will be marketed in the 
United States, including the Califor- 
nia, Florida and West Indian output, 
an increase of approximately 30,000 
cars over last season. 

As heretofore, the Florida Citrus 
Exchange will be far in the lead of 
the marketing agencies of this state, 
in relation to advertising. In fact, 
it is understood that the total appro- 
priation of the Exchange is greater 
than the combined advertising funds 
of all other interests. Newspaper ad- 
vertising will remain the main fea- 
ture of the campaign, approximately 
one-half of the available money being 
devoted thereto. Provision was also 
made in the advertising budget for 
space in the Madison Square Florida 
exhibit next February. 

A. V. Anderson, of Avon Park, was 
seated as a courtesy member of the 
board pending arrangements for a 
more complete organization of the 
lower portion of the Scenic Highlands 
section. The executives reported 
that final arrangements would be 
made within a few days for the in- 
spection service heretofore author- 
ized by the board. Certajn changes 
in the charter of the institution were 
considered at some length and sev- 
eral other matters of routine nature 
received attention. 

The Sub-Exchange Managers’ Asso- 
ciation held an executive session for 
consideration of intimate problems 
connected with the movement of the 
fruit crop. 


The bruised vegetable or fruit has- 
n’t a fair chance. 


If you cannot make two blades of 
grass grow where one has grown or 
now grows, do not deteriaine “it can’t 
be did.” 
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Cord Tire 


Florida Citrus Growers 















The final cost is the real cost of tires. 
It’s the service you get from your Tires that determines their economy. 
LEE CORDS offer genuine dollar-for-dollar value and are YOUR insurance 
against delay in transporting your fruit to market. 

LEE dealers, throughout the State, are at your service. Call on yours 
and let him show you how to reduce your Tire troubles to a minimum. 
Our Line includes the famous PUNCTURE PROOF. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY! THE PROSPECT OF A BUMPER CROP 


MAKES IT DOUBLY IMPORTANT THAT YOUR TIRES BE THE BEST. BUY 
“LEE.” 













Lee Tire Company of Florida, Inc. 


622 W. Forsyth St., 710 Ashley St., 
JACKSONVILLE. TAMPA. 
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See OO OS RE <a CB“ 


Let us help you solve your Irrigation and 






Pumping problems with 


Worthington 
Pumping Equipment 


Complete stock of Worthington 
GASOLINE AND KE.ROSENE ENGINES 


and repair parts. 


DEEP WELL, CENTRIFUGAL and BOILER FEED PUMPS, PIPE VALVES 
and FITTINGS 


Mine & Mill Supply Company 


Worthington Distributors 
MULBERRY FLORIDA 
(Get in touch with our Engineering Department) 
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Citrus Culinary Culls 


By Catherine Pritchard Hitchcolk 


Now with Christmas looming up in 
the very hear future, every house- 
keeper’s fancies turn, not casually nor 
lightly, but intensely, to the thought 
of Christmas dinners. To turkeys and 
cranberries and the old reliable mince 
pie; to all the dishes made necessary 
by time-honored customs. And then 
in this day and time the modern 
home-maker thinks still further and 
deeper in an effort to have something 
different, just one dish or so that 
Aunt Kate or Uncle Jim will remem- 
ber to tell the folks up home about 
and that young Buster and Sister will 
recall with rhapsodies and ecstatic 
“Yum yums!” 

Almost every housewife knows the 
decorative quality of oranges—on 
the Christmas tree, glowing softly be- 
tween dark green branches, or a sil- 
ver fruit dish for a centerpiece heaped 
high with golden globes and again 
never forget that proverbial orange 
like a mischievous moon peering over 
the top of a well-filled stocking. 

But, it is surprising how few wives 
and mothers know the actual food val- 
ue of citrus fruits, even those living 
where it is most plentiful. There is 
never an occasion where an orange 
dish or grapefruit recipe cannot’ be 
used with impunity and certainly nev- 
er more advantageously than during 
the yuletide festivities. 

The following recipes are most ap- 
propriate for holiday menus and are 
invaluable to the perfect hostess for 
their healthful and appetizing quali- 
ties as well as for their decorative ef- 
fects that can so easily be achieved. 


Grapefruit Christmas Salad 

Prepare equal amounts of chopped 
celery, chestnuts or hickorynuts and 
grapefruit pulp. Bind with mayon- 
naise, and serve on a bed of lettuce. 
Garnish with sweet red and green 
pepper rings or cherries and place a 
sprig of holly berries in the center of 
the salad. , 

Black-eyed Susan Salad 

Arrange unbroken whole or half 
sections of grapefruit pulp like petals; 
fill center with chopped dates and 
walnuts. Serve with French dressing. 


Grapefruit Meringue Pie 

Smoothly mix one cup sugar and 
five tablespoonfuls of corn starch with 
part of three-fourths cup grapefruit 
pulp and juice. Add one and one- 
fourth cups boiling water; salt and 
stir till thick and smooth; cook ten 
minutes more in double boiler then 
add rest of grapefruit. Beat yolks of 
two eggs with grated rind of an or- 


ange; add to corn starch; cook two 
minutes, stirring. Remove; pour into 
baked crust; cover with meringue 
(two egg whites and two tablespoons 
sugar). Brown slowly. 
Grapefruit Moonlight 

Soak two tablespoons gelatine in 
one-half cup cold water five minutes 
then dissolve thoroughly in one pint 
boiling water with three-fourths cup 
of sugar. Stir, cool and strain. Add 
one cup grapefruit juice with one ta- 
blespoon lime juice and saltspoon salt. 
Strain through cheesecloth into well- 
oiled mold. 

Orange Eggnogg 

Dissolve one tablespoon of sugar in 
one-half cup of orange juice; add beat- 
en egg; pour onto cracked ice; sprin- 
kle with nutmeg. 

Orange Tea-Cakes 

Cream one cup sugar with one- 
fourth cup fat; add one-fourth cup 
orange pulp, one teaspoon grated rind, 
yolks of two eggs, then one-half cup 
orange juice and one and one-half 
cups flour sifted with one and one- 
half teaspoons baking powder, one- 
half teaspoon salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoon soda. Add whipped white of 
one egg. Bake quickly. 

Grapefruit and Orange Straws 

Remove peel in quarters; cut into 
long narrow strips; place in sauce pan 
of cold water; boil twenty minutes, 
drain and repeat twice. (This will re- 
move any bitterness from grapefruit 
rind.) After the third boiling and 
draining, place straws and equal meas- 
ure of sugar in clean saucepan with 
cold water to cover; let come to a boil 
and cook till syrup hairs from spoon. 
Drain; roll in granulated sugar and 
lay crisscross on plates. Save any re- 
maining syrup for sauces. 

Grapefruit and Orange Roses 

For garnishing remove rind of 
grapefruit or oranges in an unbroken 
ribbon; bend end in one-half inch; 
firmly hold and roll ribbons around 
bent end. By peeling and rolling from 
different ends four types can be made. 
To candy these, tie firmly with thread 
and proceed as for straws. 

Saving Fuel in the Kitchen 

Don’t keep your pots and pans too 
clean and you will not use quite as 
much fuel in cooking. The good 
housekeeper may raise her hands in 
horror at such advice but it is based 
on scientifically proved facts. There 
has just been finished in the laborato- 
ries of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, which is the mecca of all 
home economics scientists, a series of 


experiments on the efficiency of 67- 
dinary cooking utensils which will 
open the eyes of any cook, old-fash- 
ioned grandmother or ultra-modern 
granddaughter. 

They tested stew kettles in the two 
commonly used wares, aluminum and 
enameled ware; they found, when the 
kettles .were new, that the average 
efficiency of aluminum was 38.6 and 
of enameled ware was 43.0—that is, 
enameled ware used less gas, being 
11.4 per cent more efficient. When 
the bottoms of utensils were black: 
ened the efficiency of the utensils in- 
creased and in the case of enameled 
ware went as high as 44.7. 

Of course, the scientists do not say 
that you should not wash the insides 
of your pots. They simply prove that 
a smooth and shiny bottom refiects 
away and wastes some of the heat and 
that a good enameled ware pot im- 
proves with age. The tests also 
showed that the thickness of the ves- 
sel has practically no effect on its 
efficiency. 

So here comes science again and 
knocks on the head a few more of our 
old kitchen superstitions. 

And, by the way, we are all liable 
to forget at times even what experi- 
ence has taught us. For instance, 
when we are in a hurry we turn the 
flame so high that it flares up the 
sides of the vessel and thus wastes a 
lot of fuel because the pot and its 
contents cannot absorb all the heat 
as it comes. And on the other hand 
a flame which is too low also wastes 
fuel because the heating process is 
spread over a longer period. 


Stop the soil from washing or leach- 
ing away on the farm by planting 
cover crops, keeping the hilly lands 
in permanent sod, filling the gullies 
with brush, providing proper drain- 
age, etc. 





“The old oaken bucket” may sound 
well and fit well in verse, but it isn’t 
a bit easy on the back and shoulders. 


_Nor is it exactly advisable to par- 


take too much of its “nectar that Ju- 
piter sips.” 





Sweet potatoes dug before the vines 
are killed by frost will keep much 
better. Dig on sunshiny days and let 
the potatoes lie in the sun and dry 
well before storing. 





In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Nir. Poultryman: 


Government bulletins tell us that disease among commercial flocks is on the 
increase. 


Disease in flocks can, in a great many cases, be traced to wrong feeds and 
feeding methods. The same is true of eggs that have weak germs and give 
decidedly poor hatches. 


Combat disease in your flock by proper feeding. 





RED COMB EGG MASH with dried buttermilk is manufactured with three 
important factors in mind. It contains the ingredients that force egg produc- 
tion to the proper extent and at the same time keep up the body weight and 
health of the hen. 


Birds fed on RED COMB EGG MASH have resistance to stand off disease. 
The fertility of their eggs is noticeable and the chicks hatched are strong and 
vigorous. 


WITH EGGS AT PRESENT PRICES YOU CANNOT AFFORD NOT TO USE 
RED COMB FEEDS 


Jackson Grain Co., 


‘*Florida’s Feed Specialists” 
State Distributors 


Tampa | Florida Jacksonville 
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Citrus Season Closes Strong 
in California 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 16.—With 113 
cars of old crop Valencias shipped 
the first week of November and per- 
haps another 50 to 75 cars yet to go 
from Orange county, the 1922-23 cit- 
rus season closed strong on Nov. 1, 
showing a total for the state the sec- 
ond highest in volume in the history 
of the industry. The 1920-21 banner 
season had a total of 60,116 cars. 
The season just closed furnished 59,- 
702 cars, of which 50,964 cars were 
oranges and 8.479 lemons. Southern 
California furnished 43,180 cars of 
oranges and 8,120 cars of lemons, or 
51,702 cars of the aggregate 59,702 
cars. 

The Daily Fruit World, which spe- 
cializes in citrus reports, warns the 
trade this week against giving too 
much weight to the reports of an ex. 
cessive crop the coming season. The 
coming crop is roughly estimated at 
as high as 65,000 to 75,000 cars, or 10, 
000 cars more than were shipped in 
1920-21. It is pointed out that al- 
though in the central district the trees 
have had to be propped because of 
the heavy crop of outside fruit, the 
inside crop is light. 

Again, in all districts the heavy 
run of small sizes, along with the 
general conditions of the outside crop 
being heavy while the inside yield is 
light, will tend to cut down the total 
number of cars. Estimators thus nat- 
urally tend to overestimate the crop. 
A rechecking is now in progress and 
figures will be given out at an early 
day. 

Florida a Competitor 

Shippers are being particularly 
warned that Florida offers this sea- 
son unusual competition, since the 
latest reports indicate fully 30,000 
cars of oranges and 20,000 cars of 
grapefruit, which means an increase 
of 5,750 cars of oranges and 2,000 cars 
of grapefruit over the past season. 
Another factor that will play a part 
is the heavy apple crop, which will 
be marketed at reasonable prices. For 
these reasons, California shippers are 
warned not.to rush shipments of im- 
mature, unattractive fruit to market 
during the holidays, resulting in dis 
aster to all concerned. 


California orange shipments for No- 
vember, 1922, were 1,653 cars, or a 
daily average of 55 cars. The first 
half of that month saw a daily aver- 
age of 28, which in the last half 
reached 82. December shipments 
were 3,796 cars, or a daily average 
of 122 cars, the first half of that 


month showing a daily average of 
186, and the last half only 62. 

Picking of Thompson’s Improved 
Navels started early last week in 
the Lindsay-Porterville district. Re- 
ports show that not only has the fruit 
the required sugar content, but also 
the necessary color. F. o. b. quota- 
tions on Thompsons this week were 
$4.25 to $4.50. 

The first car from East Highlands 
left Nov. 6. Picking has been active 
for the past 10 days. Riverside re- 
ported early this week that Navels 
are ripening at least three weeks ear- 
lier than normal and that three cars 
will leave the present week from the 
Riverside-High Grove district. 

The L. V. W. Brown estate report- 
ed that two cars will be out by the 
end of this week while the High 
Grove Mutual house will have at least 
one and perhaps two. Reports from 
San Bernardino were that Cleghorn 
Bros. would ‘have something like nine 
cars of Washington Navels out dur- 
ing the present week. This will make 
the start of 1923-24 season the earli- 
est in the past 20 years. 


PRESERVING TREE WOUNDS 
Continued from page 8 


periments are now in progress to de- 
termine whether the water glass can 
be combined with a disinfectant in 
such a way that the wound dressing 
may also become an active fungicide.” 

Members of the trade may wish to 
experiment with this solution and 
their experience with it would doubt- 
less interest readers of The Exchange. 

Nurserymen, especially those who 
conduct a tree pruning department, 
will welcome the use of any material 
that proves better than the present 
methods. In connection with the 
latter we might add that our experi- 
ence with any shortcomings with 
paint or coal tar has been due to the 
failure to renew this dressing annu- 
ally, or as often as needed, until the 
wound heals over. Not enough at- 
tention is paid to this. Pruners often 
neglect to do this in going over old 
work and seem to believe that their 
mission is to remove branches only. 
Property owners, too, do not appre- 
eiate the importance of repainting old 
cuts. 

It is folly to expect any paint to 
adhere to cuts made when the sap is 
running, such as is evident in connec- 
tion with maples during the early 
part of the year. Such cuts cannot be 


painted until the sap dries out and a 
later visit is necessary for this treat- 
ment. If the solubility of water glass 
enables it to unite with the sap and 
penetrate the wood, then it will in- 
deed be an improvement over paint, 
though we question whether it will 
arrest the flow of very active sap in 
Spring. It is at this season especially 
that, if a disinfectant can be com- 
bined with it, its value over paint 
will be pronounced, for the moisture 
on such cuts will no longer be a fer- 
tile place for the lodgment of decay 
producing fungi. 

While writing on the subject of 
cuts in pruning, we believe that where 
property owners are willing to pay 
the extra expense, a surface more 
resistant to decay can be made with 
a chisel than with the saw, the fiber 
of the wood being thus turned, like a 
clinched nail, and not likely to absorb 
as much moisture as does the saw- 
made cut. Nurserymen, in the train- 
ing and pruning of small trees, appre- 
ciate this, and use of the pruning 
knife in preference to the saw. Such 
wounds, usually too small to require 
painting, heal over readily. 

(From Florists’ Exchange, Vol. 56, 
No. 11, p. 741, 743, 744; Sept. 15, 1923. 
Nursery Department conducted by 
Samuel Newman Baxter). 


CHASE AND COMPANY TO 
MOVE TO ORLANDO 


Chase and Company, of Jacksun- 
ville, one of the oldest and largest 
distributing agencies in the state, an- 
nounce the early removal of hend- 
quarters and main office from Jack- 
sonville to Orlando. The removal of 
this big concern to Orlando will maka 
that city the headquarters of practic: 
ally all the leading independent iis- 
tributors of Florida. 

Chase and Company authorize the 
following statement in regard to this 
removal: 

“At the close of the present fruit 
and vegetable shipping season, Chase 
& Company, Inc., Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, will remove its main offices to 
Orlando, Florida. Office space has 
been leased in the new State Bank 
& Trust Building which is now being 
completed in Orlando. No changes 
in the company’s personnel or policies 
are contemplated.” 


State agricultural statistician re- 
ports that oranges and grapefruit are 
maturing under the best fleld condi- 


tions ever filed at that office. Condi- 
tion of oranges is 95% normal, as 
compared with 94% a month ago, 90% 
a year ago and a usual condition of 
84% at this time of year. 
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FRANKLIN 


DEMI-SEDAN 
$2250 


_ BOB SYRACUSE 
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Creating this new and exclusive four-door body design 
to go with Franklin road ability has given another 
impulse to Franklin popularity. —The Demi-Sedan pro- 
vides for whatever degree of enclosure you desire, and 
it is also out of the ordinary in riding ‘comfort and 
driving ease. Its permanent top, plate-glass windows 
and leather upholstery are as substantial and enduring 
as they are fine-looking. Yet note the price—little 
above an open car. 


Owen-Franklin Motor Co., Tampa, Fla. 
l’ranklin-Miami Co., Miami, Fla. 
Franklin Motor Car Co., Orlando, Fla 
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The Model W Cletrac Fits All Needs 


At Home in the Groves of Florida 


Read What This Potato Grower Says: 


HAW CREEK FARMS COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Indianapolis, indiana 


Office of the General Manager Bunnell, Florida, 
DuPont, Florida January 21, 1922. 


McDonald & Burgman, 
Daytona, Fia., 
Gentlemen: 


In October, 1920, we bought our Model W Cletrac from you. 


Since that time we have had 225 acres under cultivation and usually plant about 75 acres in potatoes, the rest of 
the land being taken up in corn, cabbage, cane, etc. The Cletrac has done all the preparation work, which includes 
all plowing and discing. In addition to this work it has been used for odd jobs around the place, such as pulling 
loaded wagons and shifting box cars on our siding. 


One of the most profitable uses we have found for it was in distributing fertilizer and bedding up for potatoes. 
We did both in one operation, using a common fertilizer distributor mounted on an old set of wheels from a Hoover 
Digger. To the distributor box we attached two complete gangs of discs from Blount cultivators. With this outfit we 
did from 20 to 25 acres per day, using one man on the. tractor, one on the distributor, and two to assist in the filling 
of distributor. We estimate that it would have taken 12 men and 22 mules to have done the same amount of work in 
the same length of time. The tractor outfit did much better work than we have ever done with mules. 


During the 16 months we have had the tractor, we have spent $37.30 for repair parts and are very well satisfied 
with the prompt attention received from your Service Experts. 


We would not hesitate to recommend to any prospective tractor buyer to buy a Cletrac. 
Very truly, 
HAW CREEK FARMS CoO., 
Signed: By H. A. Bisenbach, 


Manufactured by Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NMicDonald & Burgman 


Florida Distributors 
Daytona Florida 
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An Investment 
Not An Expense 


Proof of the value and economy of the improved Skinner Coke 
Heaters in protecting groves, nurseries, and vegetable crops from frost 
may be had for the asking. 

Let us give you the names of growers in your county who have 
tested their merits and who have either used them before or will use 
them this year. Let us show you further how easily and cheaply they 
are operated. A demonstration costs you nothing. 

Skinner Coke Heaters put radiant heat close to the ground where it 
best fulfills its purpose. One filling of the heater burns seven to nine 
hours unattended. In event of freeze you not only save your valuable 
investment but your unharmed crop is vastly increased in value. Send 
the coupon in now. 


Skinner Machinery Company 
Gulf Avenue Dunedin Florida 


Service Department, 
skinner Machinery Company, 
Guif Avenue, 
Dunedin, Florida. 
Send information about heater equipment required to 
protect my grove. 
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Growers and Packers 


Supplies 


Depend supplyof everything needed to pack your product for market. We 


handle only standard goods of reputation and offer them at fair prices. 


Pearson’s Nails—Wiss Clippers—Babcock Ladders—Box Strapping—Car 
Strips—Dry Paste—Plain Fruit Wraps—Box  Material—Nail 
Strippers—Box Hatchets—-Picking Bags & Baskets 


In distributing our goods from Sanford we have the advantage of very favorable 
inbound freight rates. We are in easy reach of all producing sections both by rail 
and truck. When quick action is required we are prepared to make truck delivery. 


we offer only those goods that have proved economical 
and practical. 


MATER 
Carlots or less for shipment from Sanford stock or for direct shipment. 


JESTONE 


Chaco Brand Sugar Granulated 99% pure is the standard of excellence. None purer 
—few as pure. Also other grades and makes of bluestone. 


MATER 


Sulphur—Fish Oil Soap—Caustic Soda—Arsenate Lead—Paris Green— 
Oil Sprays—Dry Bordeaux Mixture, Etc. 


Also 


Corrugated Iron Roofing—Roll Roo fing—Atlas Cement—Lime—Plaster— 
Nails—Hand and Power Sprayers 


Chase & Company 


Sanford, Florida 


: Of Growe pplies in Florida 








